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FOREWORD. 


men. The character of the men of Yorkshire 

was never hit off better than by the Saint who 
declared they were as hard as stone, which needed 
binding by soft mortar. The places of interest here 
described are the result of binding hard stones with 
soft mortar, and the character of the men who built 
them was a similar mixture of the hard with the soft 
of human nature. The oldest stone, the Rudstone 
monolith, is made of moorland grit, and it will be 
difficult to read through this book without seeing that 
“grit” is to be found in the men who figure therein. 


y ‘HE history of any country is the history of its 


An English Prime Minister has declared how 
difficult it is to deal with a people who live for nothing 
but to amuse themselves, under the impression that 
this is the happiest of lives. This book shows that 
those who left their foot-prints on the soil of East 
Yorkshire lived harder and nobler lives. 


I have to acknowledge the kindness of the Editors 
of the Hull Times and Scarborough Mercury for per- 


mission to use articles which have previously appeared 
in their papers. 


A. N.'\COOPER. 
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CHAPTER I. 


THe SToneE CirRcLE aT CLOUGHTON, 


the Latin poets. Things now circle round England 

Germany, and America, while formerly the world turned 
on the islands of Crete or Sicily. Instead of London and Berlin 
the centres of interest were in Caprez, Baiz, and other spots we now 
can scarcely recognise. So, in Yorkshire, we must seek for the 
population in by-gone times, not in York, Scarborough or Whitby, 
but rather at Kirkdale, Cawthorn or Cloughton. 


OW different was the world in ancient times as we read in 


The traveller who would see the stone circle on Cloughton 
Moor must take the road to the Falcon Inn. Not that the inn has 
anything to do with the object he is in search of, but it may not be 
out of place to advise that a good meal of eggs and turf cakes may 
not be a bad preliminary to the business in hand. © The circle he is 
in search of lies a little away from the road on the left hand side as 
he walks from the village of Cloughton. 


If “ hallowed ground ” be ground that has been venerated for 
ages past, the visitor as he stands within that circle of stones may 
surely consider himself on such. If the visitor be a reader of his 
Bible he may be told he is in “a Gilgal,” such as is frequently 
mentioned in the early Books of Joshua and Samuel. Géilgal is not 
a place, but a circle of stones, and its various uses are referred to. 
It was the place where the twelve memorial stones which were taken 
out of the river Jordan were set up to commemorate the crossing of 
the Israelites. I believe the word “circuit”’ so well-known to our 
Wesleyan friends is taken from the Gilgal which Samuel visited 
year by year to hear the law-suits the people might bring before 
him. The name is familiar to us as the meeting place of the school 
of the prophets founded by Elijah. These stone circles served as a 
memorial, as a school and as a place of judgment, and if we add as 
a place of sacrifice, too, we shall have referred to the great parts 
which circles of stones played in the lives of these ancient people. 
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Our first impulse is to ascribe the stone circle at Cloughton to 
the Druids, and to see in it a miniature copy of Stonehenge on 
Salisbury Plain. It is a tribute to the similarity of all ancient 
religions that it may just as well have been erected by priests of 
Odin as by the Druidical priests. There is no reason to suppose 
that the Druids ever occupied any part of the Orkney Islands, yet 
the famous circle of stones at Stennis is there, and is attributed to 
the Scandinavians. All the northern nations marked by those huge 
enclosures the places of popular gathering, either for religious 
worship or the transaction of public business. The Cloughton 
circle in one point resembles that of Stennis inasmuch as the stones 
which form it are of local origin, whereas those of Stonehenge must 
have been brought from a considerable distance. 


While the war was on, we often talked of how different things 
would be when it was over. Yet if we went into any ordinary 
town and village of the land we should find the people pursuing 
the same even tenour of their ways as they did before 1914. It may 
be well to recall to our minds that since the world began there have 
been only certain ways open to mankind to enjoy themselves and 
there will never be any other. As Ruskin says, “ to work and read, 
to love and pray,” these are the things which “make men happy,” 
and as we have seen the great stone circles answer the purpose of 
his prayers and instructions, so we may be sure they had something 
to say to his love-making, too. 

In one of the pillars of the Stones of Stennis there is a perforated 
hole, through which loving couples were wont to join their hands 
when they made their “ promise of Odin,” a promise never to be 
broken. Though we have no evidence to prove it we cannot doubt 
but that the Cloughton circle will have served as a trysting place 
for loving couples, one of whom would tell “ the old, old story,” and 
the other make the old, old promise. 

The religious instinct stands out boldly and unquestionably in 
these circles. Those who made them remind us of Tennyson’s 
words, for they were as 

“ Children crying in the night, 
Children crying for a light 
And with no language but a cry.” 

These circles are landmarks in our own history, when men 
attempted in their untiring way to render homage to the Supreme 
Being, whom they could perceive and recognise through His great 
and wondrous works, the sun, moon, stars and the zodiacal signs, 
for not only are the circles astronomically placed but note was 
taken of the equinox, the solstice and the seasons. Not only did 
the first inhabitants of Yorkshire leave behind them their marks in 
such stones as still remain at Cloughton, but in the numerous 


superstitions which still survive among us we may see traces of 
their primitive worship. 
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The number of stones which form a Druidical circle always 
had some mystic meaning. The most frequent number was 19, the 
number of the Metonic cycle of the moon, for it takes 19 years for 
the new moons to fall on the sarne days of the year, and for the 
eclipses to recur. When we add this cycle was discovered by Meton, 
an Athenian, who lived B.C. 432, it will be seen there is nothing 
improbable in attributing accurate knowledge of the sun and moon 
to the most primitive of peoples. The number thirty is sometimes 
found in the mystic circle to correspond to the years of a generation. 
Others have the stones numbering twelve, corresponding to the 
months of the year. 


When the British troops were approaching a French village 
which had been occupied by the Germans, the inhabitants were 
advised by the retreating Germans to fly for their lives as the 
English massacred all civilians. The war is over, we now laugh at 
many of the tales invented by the enemy about us to incite hatred 
against us. Even Protestant historians confess that many of the 
tales told about the enormities of Catholic monasteries are wholly 
devoid of truth, just as Roman Catholics have invented unheard of 
atrocities against the Freemasons for the purpose of exciting popular 
hatred. So the heathen made up horrible tales against the Christ- 
ians to justify their cruelties, and so did the Normans make up tales 
against the early British and their religion to justify their own 
cruelties. All that we are able to gather about those who erected 
and those who worshipped in these stone circles shows they were 
far from sanguinary in their proceedings, and it isnow allowed that 
what was called the sacrificial stone would be more correctly 
rendered the “ offertory ” stone, and their offerings were fruits and 
other products of the earth. 


The venerable Bede, from whom we get most of our inform- 
ation of early times, was a monk of Jarrow, and wrote what he was 
told. He bracketed together as objects of terror, the Danes, the 
Druids and the Devil, three D’s. As it is most unlikely he could 
have had any first-hand knowledge of the Druids, we may class his 
tales along with the inventions of that nation who has done us the 
honour to compose for us a Hymn of Hate. 


w 


CHAPTER II. 
Tue AsBeY Housr, WHITBY. 


\ X JHEN Thomas a Becket was on a visit to France he displayed 

such magnificence that it caused the French to say: “If 

the Chancellor of England can afford to live in such style, 

what must the King of England be.” Some similar feelings rise 

in the mind when told that the present Abbey House at Whitby 

formed but a “part of the kitchen” of the ancient Abbey, and we 

understand how it was worthy of the honourable mention it has in 

Sir Walter Scott’s poems, and the other undying pages of English 
history. 

The story of Whitby Abbey has its roots.in the earliest times, 
if not before the measurement of time began in England. We may 
not have much to thank the Germans for, but at least we may be 
glad that under their influence its unpronouncable name, 
“Streoneshalh,” disappeared, and Whitby took its place. The 
former name means the tower on the strand, which shows that in 
early days a tower or fort was built as a defence against invasion. 
The venerable Bede calls it the bay of the lighthouse, a proof both 
of the danger of the coast and of the presence of inhabitants, and 
about the seventh century we touch firm ground when St. Hilda 
appeared on the scene. The mother of Hilda, whose husband had 
been slain before the child was born, had a dream which brought 
her comfort in her poverty and solicitude, for she dreamt that under 
her cloak she found a jewel of surpassing brightness. The jewel 
was Hilda, a monument of piety and learning, and a proof (if one 
was necessary) that the influence of women is no modern craze, but 
has been exercised whenever clever women have been found. We 
brush aside all Hilda’s miracles, including the childish story about 
the ammonites on the beach being the snakes which the Saint 
turned to stone, and only refer to the solid fact that the Abbey took 
its rise under her. This is not a history of the Abbeys of Yorkshire, 
but only of family seats, otherwise pages might be filled with the 
ups and downs of this religious house. All we have to note is that 
when Whitby Abbey was surrendered to Henry VIII, in 1539, there 
were eighteen monks in residence, and the Abbey revenues were 
£500 a year. 

The particulars attending the demolition of this magnificent 
Abbey were disgraceful even for those days of licensed vandalism. 
It is said that those responsible for its demolition organised a mob 
of fisher folk, who worked so zealously that in a few days the 
church and cloisters were dismantledand defaced, nothing remaining 
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but the bare walls. -The valuables which had been accumulated 
during eight centuries of devotion to St. Hilda were all packed on 
board ship for transit to London, but the vessel was wrecked on the 
reefs within sight of the town. The Earl of Warwick was given 
the site of the Abbey and lands adjacent, and through him passed 
to the Cholmleys, the heiress of whom married Sir William 
Strickland, Baronet. As has been said, a dwelling-house was 
formed out of part of the kitchen of the Abbey, and was one of the 
many residences of the late Sir Charles Strickland, who used to let 
it in the summer to the members of the Home Reading Union, 
through whom it became known throughout the kingdom. 


Time and tempest have worked considerable havoc on what 
remained of the Abbey, and in recent years the falls of masonry 
have been very serious. Still Whitby Abbey lives not only on its 
ruins, but, shall we say, lives imperishably in the pages of 
Sir Walter Scott. He introduces some nuns from Whitby, who tell 
with pride how, for having killed a hermit of Whitby, three of the 
proudest names among our aristocracy, a Herbert, a Bruce, and a 
Percy, had to do penance on every Ascension Day by performing 
menial service to the nuns. He likewise refers to a miracle, which 
in our prosaic days, admits of easy explanation— 

“They told how sea-fowls’ pinions fail » 
As over Whitby’s towers they sail, 
And, sinking down with fluttering faint, 
They do their homage to the saint.” 


The simple fact being, that the birds, tired with their long flight 
from abroad, are glad to find a resting place, and the Abbey lands 
were the first that met their eye. Scott gravely discusses the 
question why the wild geese all fall to the ground in the Abbey 
fields, and suggests there is a certain sympathy and antipathy 
between certain things which nature has implanted for their 
mutual preservation. Everybody knows that there are certain soils 
which favour certain plants, and there is nothing improbable in 
certain fields offering special invitations to various birds to light 
upon them. 

But the name which really throws glory over Whitby is the name 
of the cowherd from whose lips flowed the first great English song. 
Though well advanced in years, Caedmon had learnt nothing of 
the art of verse, and when at feasts each one was called upon to 
contribute to the harmony of the evening, the poor cowherd was 
wont to steal away. Visions from Heaven were always at hand in 
those days to help the pious out of their difficulties, and such a 
vision presented itself to Caedmon while he cleaned the cow-byre, 
and he was bidden to sing of the creation of the world. To our 
ears the poems have little reason, and none of rhyme, but we must 
be mindful of what Aristotle says about the beginning being more 
than the half; and he who, like Watt, first sees the power of steam 


= 
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in raising the lid of the kettle, may deserve more credit than the 
succession of great engineers who have improved on his original 
idea and brought the steam engine to perfection. So to men of his 
day, Caedmon’s sudden burst of song seemed a thing necessarily 
divine. ‘Others after him strove to compose religious poems, but 
none could vie with him, for he learnt not the art of poetry from 
men, but from God.” 


It is no wonder that a place so romantic as Whitby should have 
been chosen as the scene of many novels, the best known of which 
are ‘‘Sylvia’s Lovers,’ by Mrs. Gaskell, and ‘The Haven under the 
Hill,” by Mary Linskill, in both of which, among scenes of 
press-gangs, whaling ships, and fishing life in general, the Abbey 
House finds a place. 


“ House to let, with pew inthe Parish Church attached.” Such 
was a frequent advertisement a few years ago, when a pew was as 
much a man’s private property as his parlour. We will not discuss 
here the wisdom of dividing the church into~pews, except to say it 
was a thing unknown ‘to the early church, and we might quote 
from the inventory of a cathedral that it possessed “ three long 
carpets :o sytt upon at sermons.” But if the pew in Whitby Parish 
Church were let along with the Abbey House, the tenant would 
find himself the cynosure of all eyes, for he would occupy a more 
prominent place than the parson. He could sit and smoke his pipe 
as Scotch lairds were wont to do, and nobody might see him, and 
if he so minded he could bring his dogs to Church without fear of 
the Churchwarden, as he would enter his pew by an entrance all 
his own. 
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CHAPTER III. 
Tue BeGcar’s BripGE aT GLAISDALE 


CROSS the river Esk and in the parish of Glaisdale is a bridge 
A which bears the initials T.F., A.D. 1619. The prosaic 
people say they are the initials of Thomas Ferris, the builder 
of the bridge. The sentimental people tell a different story, and as 
I am among the number of the latter, I will proceed to relate it. 
There lived a young man on one side of the Esk who loved a 
lass who lived on the other. There was no bridge nearer than six 
miles, so when he wished to meet his sweetheart he had to swim 
the stream just as Leander swam the Hellespont to see Hero. Lord 
Byron refers to this feat of swimming three-quarters of a mile as 
nothing so very wonderful, for he says : 


“ A better swimmer you could scarce see ever, 
He could perhaps have passed the Hellespont, 
As once—a feat on which ourselves we prided— 
Leander, Mr. Akeshead and IJ did.” 


The young man by the waters of the Esk apparently did not 
make much of a way in the world, whatever he might have done 
in the affections of his lady love, so he determined to try his luck 
on the other side of the Atlantic, but the night before he left home 
he came down to the river bank, only to find the river so much in 
flood that it seemed like courting death to try and cross it. He was 
obliged to depart without wishing his love good-bye, but before he 
left he vowed that if he made his fortune in America he would 
come back and build a bridge.on the spot where he was wont to 
cross the river, so that in future no pair of lovers should have to 
sigh in vain for each other. 

Fortune did favour him and so the bridge was built. 

One would like to supplement the above by saying that an 
inspection of the marriage registers of the parishes on either side of 
the river showed how many couples were made one owing to the 
medium of the bridge. Alas, in this world things don’t turn out as 
we think they should. I have been told it is a rare thing for the 
folks on the opposite bank of the river to mate, and this is not so 
surprising after all. When Leander had to swim the Hellespont to 
see Hero, his lady love, the very difficulty of his task added keenness 
to his passion. Men like to pay toll for their kisses, and the higher 
the toll the better they like it. 

In the above account there is nothing unlikely. The date of 
the bridge, A.D. 1619, is only twenty years before a Yorkshire 
Rector was able to take the whole of the parishioners of Rowley to 
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America with him, so that there must have been some evidence 
before the people that money was to be made there, and perhaps 
the evidence of T.F. was one. Then scattered about England are 
many instances of those who went “across the Herring Pond” 
remembering their ancestral villages at home, and I was told that 
the Church of Great Ponton in Lincolnshire was restored at the 
expense of a former fiddler of the village, who went to America, 
made his fortune, and asked that the vane of the restored church 
should be in the shape of a fiddle in memory of his munificence. 
Those who have visited Venice will know it was customary for a 
testator of a benevolent turn of mind to build a bridge across the 
numerous canals, where an Englishman would have left his money 
to a hospital. So there is nothing in the probabilities of the case 
against the version given above as to how the Beggar’s Bridge was 
built. 

How did it get its name? We may dismiss as unlikely the 
suggestion that the name had reference to the’poverty of the builder 
before setting out to make his fortune. Every bridge bears its 
name, as the Ouse Bridge at York, the How Bridge over the Der- 
went, and crossing the Esk, we have the Bow Bridge, the Duck 
Bridge and the Beggar's Bridge. Now bridges resemble human 
beings in this, that no one names himself, for he owes his surname 
to his father, his Christian name to his god-parents and his nick- 
name to his neighbours. So it would be the people who used it, 
rather than the builder, who would name the bridge. 


Many now alive can remember that most bridges were toll 
bridges, even those that crossed the Thames in the busiest parts of 
London. Now had the bridges nearest to the Beggar’s Bridge been 
toll bridges, we could understand why the one free bridge would 
bave been used by beggars and so would have got its name. But 
there is no reason to think that either the Bow or Duck bridges 
exacted toll. This brings us to the point that the beggars as a class 
in the seventeenth century were an important body who had to be 
reckoned with. Deprived of their former support by the suppression 
,of the monasteries, and not yet sufficiently provided for by a Poor 
Law, they were ever a menace to society. So they were alternately 
threatened and cajoled in the vain hope of keeping them under 
some restraint. In St. Giles parish, London, the public-house 
known as “The Beggar's Bush” was their recognised resort, and 
their revels were often patronised by fashionable people. In his 
diary Pepys notes that he attended the play called “ The Beggar’s 
Bush” and that it was well acted. | Now we know that Yorkshire 
swarmed with beggars, and nothing is more likely than that they 
met at the Beggar’s Bridge, there arranged their several districts, 
and (perhaps) divided their takings. The Beggar's Bridge is 
extremely rustic and picturesque, and beggars are picturesque, at 
least in literature. Has it been noticed that the writers of the 
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sacred scriptures, the poets (especially Sir Walter Scott), the novelists, 
the painters, etc., all have a tender spot in their hearts for the beg- 
gars. Everybody knows the tone of sympathy used towards the 
beggar Lazarus, who sits silent and alone with no companion but 
the dogs. Perhaps not everybody has heard how Abram was taught 
a lesson of his duty to beggars, even unbelieving beggars. One 
night a beggar came to Abram’s tent and was given a bow! of food. 
Seeing that he did not ask a blessing on'his food, Abram took the 
bowl from him, and turned him out into the darkness. But while 
Abram slept, the voice of the Most High was heard asking him 
what he had done with the beggar. Abram replied that he would 
not have him in his tent because he did not worship God. The 
reply was that for four score years the Most High had borne with 
the unbelieving beggar, and Abram might well tolerate him forone | 
night. So Abram fetched the beggar in and entertained him, an 
example to be followed by all true believers. 


It is known that in the Kingdom of Siam each of the nobles, 
including princes of the blood, is obliged to don the yellow robe of 
a mendicant and, with a bowl in his hand, to spend a year as a 
beggar. This is to teach them about mankind, what they could 
learn in no other way. Homer surely hit the nail on the head when 
he described the wisdom of Ulysses as one who knew “the ways 
and farings of many men.” What culture is comparable to this ? 
So it is not wonderful that some beggars like Edie Ochiltree, in 
Scott’s “‘ Guy Mannering,” are possessed of a fund of wisdom not so 
readily found even among those who have passed through school 
and college and have spent their lives in the,society of learned men. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Tue Fox aNnpD Hounps INN, CARLTON. 


poverty in the papers as they do, one complaining that his 

wife has to do without a servant, and another that he has not 
tasted meat fora month. One feels inclined to remind the former 
that Mary and Martha have made themselves world famous, Martha 
entirely because she did her own house work. As to the parson 
who cannot get meat, how many cottagers in his parish would be 
in the same way if they did not keep a pig. In many a case of 
clerical poverty a story of Spurgeon’s might come tomind. Spurgeon 
was blaming a deacon for paying his minister so little. “I tell you 
what, sir,” was the reply, ‘we pay him a deal more than he earns.” 


[' is not a very edifying sight to see the clergy parading their 


It would be possible to show how many clergy have acquired 
something like fame by making the best of things, and in spite of 
their poor stipends not only doing their work well, but making 
themselves beloved. Macaulay says that Goldsmith’s poor parson 
who made himself dear to all the countryside on a stipend of £40 
was the creation of the poet’s own brain. Suppose it so, the Rev. 
Mr. Walker, one of Wordsworth’s heroes, with a living of £5 a year, 
brought up his family and did his work well though officiating as 
vicar, schoolmaster, lawyer, doctor, farmer, and ale seller. In the 
official document of the Archdeaconry of the North Riding may be 
seen the touching account of how the Vicar of Lastingham on £20 
a year passed his life and found it a veritable heaven, for “ his ways 
were ways of pleasantness and all his paths were peace.” The 
name of this cleric was Carter, and his wife kept the public house, 
while the reverend gentleman increased his living by fishing. As 
some excuse seemed necessary for thus adding secular employment 
to clerical, he cites the example of the Rev. Dr. Young (author of 
“Night Thoughts”) who wrote a play, the profits of which were 
consecrated to the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. 


The village of Carlton in Cleveland acquired an unhappy 
notoriety through the burning down of its church, which was said 
to have been the work of the vicar of that day. He was tried for it, 
and the whole story was made the theme of a novel called “ Peccavi,” 
by E. W. Horning, which gave it still further publicity. The village 
is close under Rosebery Topping, and about a mile from Sexhow 
Station on the Stockton and Whitby line. It is a picturesque 
village, consisting of a single street, in which are the Church, the 
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Manor House, the old bull ring, the schools, and the public house 
known as the Fox and Hounds, and the sign over the door depicts 
four of the favourite hounds of the neighbouring hunt. 


Now the curious thing about this public house is that the parson 
is the landlord, nor is he the landlord in the sense that a very great 
temperance bishop was convicted of being the landlord of several 
public houses, in so far as he took the rents of them. The landlord 
of the Fox and Hounds makes no secret of his calling, and himself 
appeared in court and got his six days’ licence, while his wife 
painted the public-house sign. Not only so, but he has let all the 
world know about it, for he has published a pamphlet called 
“Why I keep a public-house.” 


From this we learn that the parson became a publican, not 
because he wished to add to his living, but that he might raise the 
standard of lifein the village of Carlton. There used to be a public- 
house with anything but a good reputation. Though Carlton 
itself might be described as being in “the dead country,” yet it is 
only twelve miles from some of the largest towns in Yorkshire. On 
Sundays, many visitors used to drive out from Middlesbrough and 
other places who came not to admire the beauties of nature, but to ~ 
drink, and they were often rowdy in the extreme. The Vicar knew 
it was no use preaching against Sunday drinking or against Sunday 
trade (the people who trade and drink on Sundays don’t hear 
sermons), but he watched his opportunity. It came in due time 
when the old tenant left, and the Vicar took the public-house into 
his own hands. When he asked his solicitor to apply for a six-days 
licence he refused to do so, as it seemed to him the height of folly 
to throw away £250, that being the difference in the value of the 
property if Sunday trade were given up. So the Vicar applied for 
the licence himself. 


The chief features of the inn kept by the parson-publican are 
that tea and food are got ready cheerfully at the shortest notice, 
and that only a certain amount of beer and spirits are allowed to 
any onecustomer. The Sundays in Carlton now are very different 
from what they were. A learned judge said at the recent assizes : 
“Since the days of Noah there was drink, and there would be to the 
end of the chapter. Crime is on the decrease, and this was due to 
the exemplary way in which many publicans had conducted their 


houses.” 


Surelyif our country inns, which are of great use and value to 
people whose business obliges them to be on the roads, are to remain 
wholesome, it is best for them to be in the hands of those who are 
not out to swell the dividends of a brewery company, and it is well 
known that a wave of drunkenness passed over the land when 
breweries bought up our country inns and turned them into drink- 
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ing dens simply to make a dividend for the shareholders. Not far 
from Carlton is the village of Great Ayton, where there was a read- 
ing Room, and over the door was this legend : 


“ A public house without the drink 
Where men may sit, read, talk, and think, 
Then safely home return.” 


Many a kindly soul has put up a reading room, with the result 
that he found it did not draw. There is something home-like 
about a “ pub,” and in Carlton it does draw. 


How comes it that the parade of clerical poverty is confined to 
the clergy of the Church of England? Rarely does one come across 
Nonconformist ministers, still less Roman Catholic priests, showing 
their sores like Lazarus at the gate. Along with the statements 
that the clergy don’t get enough money come complaints that they 
have not enough to do. Surely it were better to keep an inn than 
be idle. Perhapsit would require a man of the peculiar courage 
and manliness of the Vicar of Carlton to venture on the public 
house, perhaps others might find a more congenial occupation as 
that of gamekeeper, to which an East Yorkshire vicar was duly 
appointed in 1790, as may be read in the recent publication of the 
Yorkshire Archeological Society. * 


CHAPTER V. 


STAITHES. 


cross, or the frescoes in a church, or else some natural curiosity 

like ‘the Bridestones”’ to arrest the attention of our readers to 
a place, but Staithes is a curiosity in itself. It is the most remark- 
able spot on the whole coast of Yorkshire. Herea gill runs out into 
the sea, and along either side of it, but principally on the eastern 
side, the houses of this little fishing town are built. There is a 
village on the Yorkshire Wolds where it is claimed that nobody 
arrives except those who lose their way, but how a stranger would 
arrive at Staithes unless someone guided him is a wonder, seeing 
that the place is completely hidden from view from the plateau of 
the surrounding country, and even along the coast it is concealed 
by the projection of two cliffs, Colburn Nab and Penny Nab, which 
form the two horns of its little bay. There is no ancient church or 
ruin to attract visitors to the spot, but apart from the beauty and 
singularity of its situation there is much to interest in the character 
and life of the people. 


l other placcs one has had to light upon a tomb, or a wayside 


The places along our coast get their names into history either 
from the landing of some notability, or as the scene of a sea fight, 
but it would hardly be possible to find the name of Staithes until 
the year 1740, when the famous Captain Cook was apprenticed toa 
grocer there. It is no use looking for the house where the famous 
navigator weighed out sugar and measured calico, for it has long 
since been washed away into the sea. What may still be seen is the 
public-house known as the Cod and Lobster, where Cook sat and 
listened open-mouthed to the sea stories of the fishermen. There 
was in his day alwaysa ship in course of building on the stocks at 
the little quay, and speculation would be rife as to its first voyage. 
Little wonder that Cook fed his soul on this kind of talk, and his 
indentures were cancelled after a few months at the grocery 
business. and Cook went away to learn the art of ship-building at 
Whitby. 


The saying about “ Near the Church far from God” is one of 
those half truths which seem to be a dig at the clergy and the way 
they discharge their duties. What is true is that the devotion of 
every one to his religion is in proportion to the sacrifice he has to 
make for it. Now there is no parish church at Staithes, and those 
church people who wish to attend must climb the steep hill and walk 
nearly two miles to Hinderwell. There isa Roman Catholic church 
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bearing the beautiful name of “ Our Lady Star of the Sea.” There 
are also Congregational, Wesleyan, and Primitive Methodist places 
of worship, so there is no need for the Staithes people to be heathen. 


Staithes smells of the sea, tastes of the sea, and has the sea 
always with it, and one of its greatest charms is that it is not de- 
voured by the spirit of change. The railway approaches it at the 
edge of the cliff, and the schoolmaster is in evidence at a new school 
visible from the station, but in other respects the place is pretty 
much what it was a century and three-quarters ago, when James 
Cook was here, for the people speak the same tongue and preserve 
the same notions. ; 

Staithes is derived from a Saxon word meaning a landing place, 
which we find in‘another form in Burton Stather, in Lincolnshire. 
Everything about the place turns on the spot where the fish is landed. 
A visit to the quay would suggest that the work of the men ceases 
when they touch land, for it is only the women one finds to be busy. 
The women take charge of the nets and make them ready for sea 
again. You see the women at the unpleasant task of cutting open 
the fish and removing the perishable portions. Let me hasten to 
add that the men of Staithes are known up and down the East 
Coast a3 the very finest types of our fishermen. 


The steep road leading from the station drops down into the 
village, giving a glimpse of the beck, on the sides of which the 
village is built. The beck is crossed by a foot-bridge, and lower 
down you enter the village street. Many of the houses are of com- 
paratively recent origin, others are quite new, anda very few are 
old. None have any architectural pretensions or any claim to 
picturesqueness, and only a few have that neat and respectable 
look, suggestive of comfort inside. 


Years ago the visitor might at first wonder whether he had 
come to a fishing village or an artists’ colony. Ladies and gentle- 
men met you at every turn with their easels, and often has a view 
of Staithes been found on the walls of the Royal Academy. No 
doubt the fine carriage of the women, as they cross the beck with 
their creels on their heads, and the stalwart fishermen who can 
always be found on the quay, set off as both are by the natural 
beauties of the place, account for the attractions which Staithes has 
for both the artist and photographer. 


And what can be said of its attractions to the geologist? No- 
where along the Yorkshire coast can one find such specimens of 
animal life in the Jurassic period. When the tide has exposed the 
scaur which runs out from Colburn Nab at the mouth of the beck, 
one can examine masses of recently fallen rocks, the new faces of 
which are invariably covered with ammonites or clusters of fossil 
bivalves. The scaur also presents an interesting feature in its round 
ironstone modules, half embedded in the smooth rocky floor. 
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Nor must the visitor forget the magnificent view he will get on 
the shore of Boulby Cliff, the loftiest of all the precipices which guard 
the English coast, being 660 feet high. 


There is no churchyard at Staithes round which the visitor 
might wander and look at the names of the rude forefathers of the 
hamlet as they sleep their last sleep. At Hinderwell, where the 
hamlet buries its dead, one notes such names as Bennison, Trattles, 
Pinder, and Stubbs as belonging to Staithes, but they are not so 
peculiar to this self-contained place as one might expect. Ina spot 
which for centuries has been shut off from the rest of the world, one 
expects to hear that the people have inter-married one with another, 
to an extent which might be considered alarming if all the theories 
about lunacy and disease, which are said to follow such unions, 
werecorrect. As it is, the physique and intelligence of the Staithes’ 
people seems to prove the contrary. 


CHAPTER VI. 
NewsurcH Priory. 


HOTOGRAPHY dates only from 1814. Had it been some 
P centuries earlier we might have had snapshots taken at 
Newburgh Priory illustrating some of the most interesting 
scenes of English history. We should have seen how the monks 
lived, and the vast kitchen in which was cooked their famous 
dinners still remains. We should have seen that ignoble 
King Edward II and his troops turning their backs, instead of their 
faces, to their Scotch foemen and flying before them. We should 
have seen Oliver Cromwell himself reclining under the great oaks 
in the park, where his daughter Mary lived as wife of the noble 
owner. We should have seen the Newburgh rangers, whose 
uniforms are still preserved in the house, and-who were formed as 
part of the defence of the nation against Bonaparte’s threatened 
invasion; and only a few years ago we might have seen a man 
who had taken part in the charge at Balaclava, and might have 
heard from his own lips how 
~ Stormed at with shot and shell, 
Nobly they rode and well 
Into the jaws of death, 
Into the mouth of Hell, 
Rode the six hundred. 

Just as the year (Anno Domini), our months and days of the 
week have their origin in the past and present religion of the people 
so have most of our great houses. Newburgh Priory has for one, as 
its name denotes. At the present time when many people are 
saying that women are coming to the front at last, Newburgh 
Priory reminds us that it is more correct to say that women are 
regaining the position they formerly had, and which they had been 
deprived of by the course of events over which no one had control. 
The foundress bore the uncouth name of Gundreda, and was a 
disconsolate widow in the reign of Henry I, when, deprived of that 
which made earth beautiful to her, namely, her husband, her 
thoughts turned to Heaven. This was the period when most of the 
religious houses took their rise, and so the good widow had but to 
follow the lead of her neighbours to find an outlet for her piety and 
her money, and founded the Priory for Augustinian canons at 
Newburgh. 

There are foolish people who think to make a point against 
the Sacred Scriptures by dwelling on the shortcomings of the 
Patriarchs, but there are more foolish people who deny these 
shortcomings and seek to justify them. Equally foolish it is to 
deny the shortcomings of the church past or present, and the 
frailties of monks and nuns are just what we might expect to find 
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in those of the same flesh and blood as ourselves. So it is no 
blemish on the inmates of Newburgh Priory to read that in 1274 
the Archbishop reports that “the Prior is too easy, and the 
Sub-Prior too hot tempered. The cellarer trafficked in horses and 
besides had a rough tongue.” Nor would any sensible person be 
shocked to read that another Prior, John of Foxholes, confessed to a 
fondness for the gentler sex, nor be shocked at the decision of his 
superiors that being an able man in other respects, they allowed 
him to keep his place after having done penance for his gallantries. 
Rather we contrast this favourably with the over-severity with 
which any lapse is now visited on our public men, and would 
observe that Nelson would not have been allowed to keep his place 
at the head of the British Navy if his superiors had been “extreme 
to-mark what is done amiss.” 

Nor is it anything to be ashamed of that the Priory was 
~ known far and wide for its good fare. The kitchen remains almost 
perfect, and would hold many a modern family residence. On this 
side of the Priory’s renown it has been written: 

“With an old study full of learned books, 
With a chaplain you might know by his looks, 
With a buttery hatch worn quite off its hooks, 
And a kitchen that maintained a dozen good cooks.” 


Of course the Reformation put an end to the Priory as an 
abode of monks, and turned it into the family mansion of a 
gentleman. In Cromwell's time it was the seat of the Earl of 
Fauconberg, who married Cromwell’s daughter, Mary. We know 
Oliver Cromwell himself visited the place, because of a certain 
humorous condition about the oak trees which he made with his 
daughter’s husband. Numerous relics of the great Protector are to 
be seen at Newburgh. 

Does the body of the Protector rest in the gallery there? Ihave 
been shown his tomb, and he has what might be called a tombstone 
with his name upon it. Volumes might be written on the pros and 
cons of his daughter having exchanged another corpse for that of 
her father on the night previous to his remains being hanged at 
Tyburn. Classical history records a similar case where a woman’s 
devotion and a compliable guard cheated the authorities of the 
ignoble vengeance they had contemplated wrecking on the corpse 
of some political foe. So we will leave that question undecided as 
it is and only remark as a sign of the improvement of our times, all 
the talk about reprisals on our enemies has never even suggested 
vengeance on the dead bodies of our foes such as was taken by the 
sanction of Parliament on the corpses of Cromwell, Ireton, and 
Bradshaw. 

The library is particularly rich in books and the house 
in pictures. Among the latter is a painting by Gainsborough and. 
another of Mary, Lady Fauconberg, attended by her black page. 
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As once it was the fashion for ladies to be painted with patches of 
black plaster on their cheeks, so at another time every lady of 
quality had her black page, and if he were a dwarf as well as black, 
so much the better. 


We are not in the midst of aninvasionscare. At the beginning 
of last century we were all expecting it, and the master of Newburgh 
Priory raised a troop of fifty-two light horsemen, and their uniform 
of scarlet jacket, black pantaloons, hessian boots, and hussar caps 
are preserved in “the military room.” 


All that remains of the Fauconberg name is the inn at 
Coxwold. The males of the family having become extinct, the 
property passed through a female to the Wombwells. We have 
referred to one who was in the famous Balaclava charge. This was 
Sir George Wombwell, who began his sixty years’ tenancy of the 
Priory in 1855. His lavish hospitality and his distinguished 
acquaintance made his name and his house known everywhere. He 
was a small man, and could scarcely be described as aristocratic in 
his looks. He used to tell this story against himself. When first 
he came into the property he was unknown by sight to many 
country people. One day he and his wife accepted a lift in a local 
carrier’s cart. The carrier, anxious to know who his passengers 
were, was told “Sir George and Lady Julia Wombwell.” Thinking 
he was being gammoned he tartly rejoined “ And I am the Prince 
of Wales!” 


All sorts of royalties used to forgather at Newburgh, and 
H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge was for long an annual visitor, and 
a speaker at the Easingwold show. The Duke was known by sight 
and sound to the country people, for his language was very strong, 
a survival of pre-Victorian times. Apparently he could not help 
swearing, just as Chatterton, the poet, when whipped for rhyming, 
begged pardon in rhyme. One day a General, Lord Mark Kerr, at 
a review swore in the presence of the Queen. Her Majesty told the 
Duke as Commander-in-Chief to rebuke the General. He proceeded 
to do so in these terms: ‘I say, Mark, the Queen heard you swear, 
and she says she is damned if she stands it.” 


Lord Adolphus Fitz Clarence, ason of William IV, was also a 
visitor to Newburgh, and died in the village church during the 
service. 


Talking of the church reminds me that a story went the round 
of the papers when Lord Randolph Churchill was a visitor to 
Newburgh, at a time when he was just rising into fame. There was 
a change of Government impending, and it was expected Lord 
Randolph would be included. The preacher, taking his text from 
the Gospel for the day, gave out “ Give this man place,” and the 
words were found to be prophetic. 


CHAPTER VII: 


An Epitraru aT EASINGWOLD. 


OU have to apply at Easingwold Vicarage for the key of the 
y. chamber in the church wherein is kept the old parish coffin. 
In times when money was anything but plentiful with the 
poor, ordinary folks could not afford the expense of a coffin and one 
was made to serve the use of all but the well-to-do. Arrived at 
the grave side, the body was taken out and committed to the earth, 
while the coffin was returned to its usual resting place. This was 
evidently the practice when the Burial Service in the Prayer Book 
was drawn up, that was in 1549, for the words, “ While the corpse is 
made ready to be laid into the earth,’ seems to imply some such 
proceeding as we have related. 


Beside the parish coffin there is something better worth seeing in 
Easingwold church, namely, an epitaph near the chancel door. 
Here it is: 

Hannah Harrison, 
well known by the name of 
Nanna Ran Dan, 
who was chaste, but no prude, 4 
and tho’ free, no harlot. 
By principle, virtuous, 
By education, a Protestant, 
Her freedom made her liable to censure, 
While her extensive charity 
Made her esteemed. 
Her tongue and her hands were ungovernable, 
But the rest of her members 
She kept in subjection. 
After a life of 80 years thus spent 
She died Nov. 15, 1745. 
Passenger, weigh her virtues, 
Be charitable, and speak well of her. 


The word “epitaph” means something written upon a grave, 
and a grave has ever been something sacred alike with Christians 
and heathen, yet we know that it has at times been made the 
vehicle of spite and even ribaldry as well as of false and undeserved 
adulation, which is as bad or worse. Burns wrote on a certain 
miserly man: 

“ Here Souter Will in death doth sleep ; 
In Hell, if he’s gone thither, 
Satan give him thy gear to keep, 
He'll hold it well together.” 
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Also in a famous Yorkshire church was a tablet bearing these lines : 
“This is a Mile-stone, eh, how’s that ? 
Why its Miles’ stone, you flat.” 

Such a tablet has been relegated to the obscurity it deserves, but 
mention is made only to show that both wit and spite have been 
allowed to vent themselves on what should be sacred, so it is worth 
showing that to neither of these is due the remarkable lines on Miss 
Anna Harrison, which is to be seen in Easingwold Church. Here 
is an'extract from the lady’s will, which tells its history: “I give 
my very good friend, Thomas Salvin, Esqr., my silver tumbler as a 
small acknowledgment of the many favours he has done me, and 
particularly for permitting me to sit on the chief seat in the Church, 
and as a last favour I shall ask of my said dear friend, 1 desire he 
put up a tombstone over me, with such an inscription upon it as in 
his judgment may best suit, with the character and reputation I 
have lived in, and for this last piece of human vanity I assign the 
sum of forty shillings.” 

It is with no desire to detract from the kindness of Mr. Salvin 
that I add that he was a Roman Catholic and the squire of the 
parish and lord of the manor, and in right of that he was assigned 
the pew in the chancel, but as a Roman .Catholic he could not 
occupy it. 

The proverbial Scotch gift is to bestow on another what you 
don’t want yourself, and in allowing Miss Harrison to sit in his seat 
in the chancel, Mr. Salvin gave up that which his conscience 
would not allow him to use in person. 

What it was that induced David to say that all men were 
liars, we donot know. In our day it might be said after reading the 
biographies of important men and women like himself. Though a 
man may be full of foibles and vices, not one of them is allowed to 
appear, and the reader may suppose that his life was as immaculate 
as the conception of the Virgin Mary. A good instance of this is 
the life of Bulwer Lytton, the novelist, about whom the public are 
naturally interested. No one is obliged to be a public man, but 
when as a writer or a statesman he elects to be, he challenges 
criticism. Yet when one announces a true story of Bulwer’s life, the 
family apply for an injunction in Chancery, and all that would tell 
against him has to be suppressed. If there are two sides to a man’s 
life, it is not fair to the public to show only one side, and it does not 
differ much from the fruiterer who puts all the good strawberries at 
the top of the basket and all the bad ones out of sight. It is not 
fair to the man whose biography is written. Reference is made in 
Miss Harrison’s epitaph to her ungovernable temper, a quality which 
sometimes destroys all a person’s usefulness, for nobody can get on 
with them. When we find the temper is more than counter-balanced 
by good qualities it gives hope to bad-tempered people that they 
may be equally successful. 
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It is the fashion of many to sneer at the Bible for its scientific 
mistakes, but no one can deny that in the matter of biography it 
is a model of perfect frankness. There is no possible doubt left as to 
whether David put to death the husband of the woman he loved, it 
is revealed in all itsnaked wickedness. But who knows if King John 
really murdered his nephew Arthur, or if Henry VI was murdered 
or died a natural death, or if Henry VIII was a monster of wicked- 
ness that is commonly reported. An historian like Froude can 
leave it doubtful if Henry was not both wise and good, but the 
Bible history leaves the guilt of David not doubtful for a moment. 
This history shows that while Joseph and Daniel successfully 
resisted temptation, another, who had all or greater advantages, 
fell a victim of it. 


The reader of the epitaph on Anna Harrison would come to the 
conclusion that she had really enjoyed life. There are those who 
never do, who never seem to have been young or to have known 
the joys of love. Matthew Arnold in one of his poems makes an 
old philosopher look back with pleasure on the happy times he had 
enjoyed in company with the “Sun-born virgins of Sicily.” He 
reflects : 

We had not lost our balance then, nor grown 
Thought's slaves, and dead to every natural joy ; 
The smallest thing could give us pleasure then. 
The vinedresser in his vineyard, 
The village girl at her wheel. e 


When anyone has lost the taste for natural joys they have lost 
the true philosopher’s stone which turns everything into brightness. 
Some lose it, and some are brought up with such strict notions of 
propriety that they never have it. Anna Harrison was wiser and 
enjoyed everything, the delights of the country and sport ; of frolic 
with young men; and the greater joys of being kind and generous 
with her money. The reference in her will to the seat in church 
which she occupied shews that her pleasures did not obscure the 


serious side of life. 


The epitaph is couched in language broader than we use now, 
but what it lacks in delicacy, it more than atones for in veracity . 


CHAPTER VIII. 


WELBURN HALL. 


bears an inscription to the effect that our minds become 
wiser the quieter they are. This gives the keynote of the 
Hall we are about to write upon—it is in a quiet place. 


A STONE in the summerhouse of the garden of Welburn Hall 


Welburn Hall was built as a grange to Rievaulx Abbey, which 
is about six miles away, and remained in the possession of the ~ 
Abbey until the Dissolution. As the present building is Elizabethan 
in style, we may suppose that the farm house of the monks was 
either re-built or altered in the reign of the Virgin Queen, and its 
possessor, Sir John Gibson, may have acquired it either by grant of 
royalty or by purchase. 


The Gibson family died out, and 40 years ago it was bought by 
Mr. Wiliam Shepherd, a gentleman who was said to have ruined 
himself by saving. Every sixpence he could save he put into 
agricultural land, and then in the eighties came the period of 
depression. Oh, that dreary period, when the crops lay rotting on 
the ground, when people walked to harvest festivals over bridges 
under which the floods were carrying away the sheaves, and when 
the little corn that was saved barely fetched 27s. at the market. In 
such days the rents did not meet the interest on the mortgages, and 
land went cheap, Mr. Shepherd’s land among them. It might have 
been sad for the owner, but it was a good thing for Welburn Hall, 
which came into the possession of Miss Elinor Clarke, a rich lady of 
Filey. 


Before it changed hands, Welburn Hall was little more than a 
ruin. The entrance hall was fine, but rain poured down the inner 
walls in torrents. The drawing room was in the usual low style of 
the Elizabethan period, with heavy ceilings and tapestried walls, 
but the tapestry had been stripped off andsold. The billiard room 
was large, and with Elizabethan windows, and the old oak corridor 
leading to the principal rooms was particularly fine, also the kitchen 
with its wide chimney and antiquated appearance, were in use. On 
Miss Clarke’s purchase of Welburn in 1890, she set one of the first 
architects in Yorkshire to work, and money was lavished on the 
restoration to its original state. Barely, however, was it finished, 
than it wassold again to Mr. John Shaw, whose family are its 
present possessors. 


Reference has already been made to the garden, which contains 
a very fine cedar, which must be nearly as old as the ancient 
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mansion it shelters, and is certainly the highest in the county of 
Yorkshire. It has been measured, and it is found that the branches 
spread from east to west 72 feet, and from north to south 66 feet. 
The stately avenue of beech trees still forms a delightful retreat, 
and a magnificent row of oaks, known as the Welburn oaks, and 
situated on the opposite side of the stream to the house, are of 
gigantic stature. 


The stream just mentioned bears the rustic name of Hodge 
Beck, the waters of which find their way into the Dove at a point 
closely adjacent to the junction of the latter with the Rye. Close 
by is Kirkdale Church, which the Welburn Hall people attend, and 
which is remarkable for the sun-dial over the south doorway, 
whereon it is set forth that the rebuilding of the church took place 
in the reign of Edward the Confessor. This is taking us back to 
distant days, but the time of the Confessor is as yesterday compared 
to what was found in Kirkdale Cave close by. It would only be 
guess work to assign a date to the time when the elephant and 
hippopotamus were found in Yorkshire, whose bones are found in 
the caves, possibly dragged there by the hyenas who constituted the 
majority of animals frequenting the cave, judging by the number 
of their remains. Paley quotes it as a sign of the goodness of God 
that all beasts of prey made their homes far from the abode of men 
so that the writer of the inscription who hoped to become wiser by 
being quiet, sought a neighbourhood which must have been “ far 
from the madding crowd” since England became a habitable land. 


The traveller to Welburn Hall will naturally alight at Kirby- 
moorside station, and on his way will pass the house where the gay 
Duke of Buckingham died. Students of history will know his name 
as supplying the initial B to the infamous Cabal Ministry, consisting 
of Clifford, Ashley, Buckingham, Arlington and Lauderdale. This 
is no place to dwell upon the unprincipled Ministry who sold 
England to France, but it is mentioned to point out a mistake 
made by the poet Pope in describing Buckingham’s death as taking 
place in aninn. The poet is moralising on the freaks of fortune 
which brought down a man who once had £50,000 a year to find 
refuge in a poorinn. Buckingham while out hunting, was seized 
with a sudden illness, and was taken into the house nearest to 
Welburn Hall, which was the residence of a person of position. 
What is true is that Buckingham had got rid of his whole fortune, 
so that there was not one farthing of ready money to pay for his 
burial, which took place in 1688. One may also notice that although 
he had retired from the gaiety of London to the quiet of the York- 
shire moors, yet to die without the means of burial shows that the 
Duke had not profited by the quietude to become wiser. 


The author of the inscription about the connection of wisdom 
and quiet probably was contemporary with Buckingham. The 
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inscription is in Latin, and the fashion for writing Latin imscrip- 
tions was about that time. The quiet of Welburn was relieved by 
the charm of its neighbourhood. Where so many streams and 
valleys exist it is only natural to expect much of the picturesque, 
and no lover of natural beauty will search for it in vain, whatever 
direction his steps may turn in this particular corner of Yorkshire. 
Beyond the churches and houses, which are interesting by historical 
association, there is a charm of scenery not inferior in its beauty to 
that of our wilder moors and dales. 


The name of Welburn is obviously derived from the burn or 
stream which flows through it. The last syllable is thus accounted 
for, and is common enough as in Tyburn, Blackburn and Saltburn. 
The first syllable is not so easy to explain, and may possibly be the 
personal name of the first settler by the burn. 


The vicissitudes of life form the theme of every book, the plot 
of every play, and really make the charm of history. Welburn may 
claim its full share of these. At first we find it the abode of the hyenas, 
then our next bit of veracious history tells us it was the property of 
Tosti, a son of Goodwin, Earl of Kent. Then we find it in. posses- 
sion of the Mowbrays, who from pious motives built there a farm 
house for the monks of Rievaulx. We lose sight of it for a while at 
the Dissolution, and possibly so remote aspot may have escaped 
the eyes of the greedy courtiers of Henry VIII. Then we find it the 
home of some knight of Elizabeth’s time, and then through varied 
fortune it comes to be a ruin in our day. Then fortune once more 
brightens, and it is the abode of a wealthy family, whose wealth is 
apparent in the palatial upkeep of their home. 


CHAPTER. IX. 


THE Crypt oF LASTINGHAM. 


themselves out as the vilest of people in their early days to 

show the better what grace has done for them. Thus Augustine 
confesses to having accused himself of many sins of which he was 
innocent in order to make the contrast greater between his old and 
new natures, and Macaulay suspects John Bunyan of the same sort 
of thing. 

In the same spirit and to produce the same effect Peter the 
Great describes the site on which Petrograd is built as the lair of 
wolves and bears, in order that the world might stare the more at 
its transformation into the capital of the Russian Empire. So the 
holy men who went far to make Lastingham a terrestrial paradise 
may be pardoned if they sought to enhance their labours by drawing 
a pitiful picture of what it was like before they took it in hand. 
The ancient chroniclers describe it as ‘“‘ more fitted for the haunts of 
wild beasts than for homes of men,” and as robbers had shared the 
spot with the wild animals, the said holy men fasted for several 
days before commencing operations in expiation of all the wicked 
deeds that might have been done on the spot. 


[' has been a foible of some of the greatest saints to have made 


Experience has shown that the number of people who really 
care for ancient things is very limited, and not every one has the 
capacity for appreciating them. As John Stuart Mills says, few 
people get much out of history unless they bring a great deal to it, 
so as the object of these chapters is to induce people to see these 
curiosities for themselves, let me set them in as attractive surround- 
ings as possible. The village of Lastingham lies at the foot of a 
steep descent which forms the southern boundary of the place. On 
the north side can be seen Spaunton Knoll, Readman’s Plain and 
Ainhow Cross. Supposing the visitor comes from the Scarborough 
district he will approach the village by Lidster Hill, surmounted by 
a plain stone cross, which was erected in commemoration of the 
coronation of Queen Victoria. Eastward of this cross is Gallows 
Hill, perhaps the place of the execution of the afore-mentioned 
robbers when they were caught. On the south stretch the lovely 
woods of Lastingham. Beyond the village the land again rises to- 
wards the north toa considerable height, and then the moors extend 
again. The lover of solitude may often enough stroll in these parts 
for miles without meeting a human being or seeing anything alive 
except a black-faced sheep—moorland jocks they call them—or 
being startled by. the sudden uprising of a covey of grouse. 
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Such are the present surroundings amid which the visitor can 
see the work of the holy men of the seventh century, a date it may 
be remembered when Hume, the Historian, declares there is nothing 
better worth writing about than the scuffling of kites and crows. 
It would seem that there was a frequent crossing of the moors by 
the monks, who went to and from Whitby and Durham; and two 
brothers, Cedd and Chad, grieved at the lawlessness of the district, 
determined to convert the people about Lastingham. They laid the 
foundation of a Monastery here, of which Cedd became the first 
Prior, while Chad wandered far away to become Bishop of Lichfield. 
Cedd was buried in the graveyard at Lastingham, but when after- 
wards a stone church was built his body was removed and buried 
under the high altar. 


Alas, all his labours seemed in vain, for two centuries later the 
Danes came and robbed and killed all the monks and carried away 
their substance, and the land remained desolate until order was 
restored under the stern rule of William the Conqueror, and the 
ruins were made over to the Abbot of Whitby, who restored the 
monastery and built the greater part of the present church and 
crypt. The crypt was an integral portion of very early churches, 
and was used as the burial place of saints. In Lastingham crypt 
are to be seen several relics of antiquity, including asmall portable 
altar of Saxon workmanship, possibly the very one at which Cedd 
had celebrated the mass. There are also fragments of ancient 
crosses, and a carved oak box which once adorned the roof of the 
church, and on which are carved the instruments of the crucifixion, 
the cross, hammer, spear, nails, and reed which held the sponge full 
of vinegar, the whole being the work of some monk of Henry the 
Fourth’s time. ‘There is also a black marble cross belonging to the 
Spauntons of Spaunton, once a famous family, but now extinct. 
The crypt is a complete little church of naive, aisles, and apse. 


The number of robberies in the surrounding dales, robberies 
often accompanied by murder, made life so perilous at Lastingham 
that the monks could stand it no longer, and moved to York, where 
they built S. Mary’s Abbey. Since their departure Lastingham has 
had no monastery, but the church and crypt remains. Two wells 
remain to remind one of the good men who first brought Lastingham 
into notice, which bear respectively the names of Cedd and Chad. 
Some of my readers may be acquainted with the following verse 
from the sacred books of India :— 

Write a book 

Plant a tree, 

Sink a well, 

Go to Heaven. 
Without entering on the debateable point of who does and who 
does not go to Heaven, we see from Lastingham the proof that to 
sink a well is a sure way to render your name immortal, 
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It cannot be proved with certainty that Ruskin was right when 
he laid down that beautiful places produced beautiful minds, still it 
is no wonder that a native of Lastingham should have a turn for 
painting fine scenery and become a great artist. This was Mr. 
Jackson, R.A., who painted a copy of Corregio’s Agony in the 
Garden, which now adorns the interior of the church. 

Those interested in the past will find more besides the crypt to 
engage their attention, for Lastingham was oncea sanctuary town 
This is evidenced by the knocker on the’door of the present church, 
and once refugees and misdemeanants having laid hold on, even a 
murderer could claim sanctuary in the church from his pursuers. 
There used to be a Sacristan’s Room over the porch, which was 
occupied day and night so that any fugitive might obtain imme- 
diate entrance into the church and secureprotection. Further, the 
three crosses still to be seen at Ainhow Cross, High Cross, and the 
cross at Appleton-le-Moors, all testify to the same thing. So that 
the visitor will think that what with the robbers of Cedd’s 
time, and the villains who came to Lastingham to escape justice, 
there was sore need of church and crypt that opportunity might be 
given for penitence and prayer. 


w 


GHAPTER X, 


Tue Patntep Gass AT GILLING CASTLE. 


much more true is it that if any village has anything worth 

writing about it is due to some famous family or some 
nected man who once lived there. People go to Coxwold to see 
where Sterne, the author of “ Tristram Shandy,” lived, or Kirby- 
moorside to try and find—in vain—the world’s worst inn, where 
the gay Duke of Buckingham died, or to Brompton to inspect the 
registers for the entry of the marriage of the poet Wordsworth. If 
they go to Gilling it may be for one of two reasons. It may be to 
see the home of the once famous family of Fairfax, or else to see the 
painted glass in the dining room of Gilling Castle, which has not 
its equal in Yorkshire and scarcely in England. 


ae history of a country is the history of its great men. How 


Gilling Castle occupies one of those commanding sites which 
were so frequently selected for castles and fortified manor houses. 
The rodd from York to Helmsley after crossing the low-lying forest 
of Galtres, ascends the Howardian hills at ‘Brandsby, and passing 
over the moors, runs down to the valley up the Holbeck, a small 
tributory of the Wye. The village extends along the road, and the 
castle stands above the village. Although probably this site has 
been occupied from very early times, it is not possible to assign any 
part of the existing building to an earlier date than the reign of 
Richard II. The west front is attributed to the designs of Sir John 
Vanbrugh, the designer of Blenheim Palace, Castle Howard, and a 
host of others. My readers will remember a famous sculptor who 
was accused of keeping “a ghost,” that is a man who did all the _ 
work while the sculptor got all the credit. A verdict in a court of 
law considered the accusation proved. A tomb in the church of St. 
Michael le Belfry at York suggests that Vanbrugh did the same 
thing. The inscription on the tomb runs: “Here lies William 
Wakefield, Esquire, whose great skill in architecture will always be 
commended as long as Gilling Castle stands.” Alas! for one person 
who knows the name of William Wakefield, a thousand know the 
name of Vanbrugh, and what is more the world attributes Gilling 
Castle to him. 


However, our business is with one room only in the castle, the 
present dining room, which bears the name of the great chamber. 
It is remarkable for its wealth of decoration, and is one of the most 
beautiful rooms of the Elizabethan period which remains to us. Its 
whole appearance enables us to realise what the stately interiors 
of Elizabeth’s days were like. 
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The great chamber is 39 ft. in length and 22 ft. in width, so it is 
well calculated to set off the painted glass which is the chief attrac- 
tion of the room. It fills the whole of the three windows, with a 
small exception, which is glazed withclear glass. The bay window 
displays the heraldry and genealogy of the Fairfax family, while 
the south window is devoted to the arms of the Stapletons, with 
whom the Fairfax’s were inter-married,and the remaining window 
is devoted to the Constable family. We hope the beautiful glass 
will not lessen in value in the eyes of the reader or the spectator 
when he discovers it is the work of a German. In one corner he will 
find the name of the artist Bernard Dininckhoff, and a little portrait 
of himself above the signature. From the character of the work it 
is obvious that the whole of the painted glass must be attributed to 
this German, who probably came to England to execute these 
windows and then went back again, for no mention of him has 
hitherto been found elsewhere. Men of genius are so rare that they 
belong to the world rather than to any one country, and Shakes- 
peare has been made more of by Germany, as Byron has by Italy, 
than by ourselves. 

The number of people interested in the arms of the Fairfax, 
Stapleton and Constable families will be few, so we leave these to 
speak of the arms of every family who bore arms in all the country 
round at the time of the execution of the work, 1585. These are all 
arranged in Wapentakes, such as Bulmer, Dickering, Buckrose, and 
so on. Many of these families have become extinct, but some sur- 
vive. Near Bridlington we still have the families of St. Quintin, 
Hildyard, and Strickland. Near Scarborough we have the families 
of Cholmley and Dawnay, and every Yorkshireman is acquainted 
with such names as Saltmarshe, Bosville, and Vavasour. 


Musical people will be interested to notice that the coats of arms 
on the frieze are interrupted by a party of musicians. Of these 
there are six, three gentlemen and three ladies, placed alternately. 
All are seated on benches, and have six open books before them. 
The three gentlemen are playing violins, probably one treble and 
twotenors. The ladies are playing small lutes of the usual early 
type. Behind the figures is trellis work with vines and grapes, roses 
and honeysuckle. It would be of great interest if we could say that 
Queen Elizabeth herself entered this noble castle and was entertained 
in this beautiful room. But though its owner, Sir William Fairfax, 
was appointed a member of her Council, we cannot find any proof 
she was ever under his roof. | Sir William used to date his letters 
“From my poor house at Gyllinge,” and the household accounts 
which may still be read show that his hospitality was on a generous 
scale. 

The name of Sir William appears ina list of the gentlemen of 
the North Riding “that are fit to lend her Majesty £50 and £25. He 
heads the list in the Wapentake of Ryedale as being good for £50.’ 
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That he must have been a wealthy man to bring over this German 
to paint the windows of his dining room is proved by the fact that 
in 1588 when he was thought to be sick without hope of recovery, 
some one offered 400 marks for the wardship of Sir William’s son 
and heir. Sir William, however, recovered and lived another nine 
years. 


Subsequently the family were raised to the peerage under the 
title of Viscount Fairfax of Emley. The title became extinct, and 
after passing through the female line, the last representative sold 
the castle, but the owners have always been most liberal in allowing 
visitors on presenting their cards to view the place. If the visitor 
was unable to obtain admission, there is an avenue of aged beech 
trees, exceeding half a mile in length, and of unusual beauty and 
grandeur, the sight of which alone would as much repay a visit to 
Gilling as the sight of the gorse bushes repaid Linnzeus, the botanist, 
for his visit to England. 


CHAPTER XI. 


BISHOPTHORPE PALACE. 


Palace it is necessary to make a few comparisons. Leaving 

out our old castles that are nothing but ruins, such as 
Scarborough and Ayton, among our present inhabited country 
houses, Burton Agnes dates from the Tudors, say about 1530, 
Gilling Castle from Edward II, 1307, but Bishopthorpe Palace 
takes us back as far as Archbishop Gray, who ruled the See of York 
in the days of Henry III, who reigned from 1216, 


be order to appreciate the ancient character of Bishopthorpe 


Antiquity by itself may givenoclaim to our attention, but asa 
poet says of a certain family, which shall be nameless— 


“Their ancient and ignoble blood 
Has run through scoundrels since the Flood "— 


and many a stately mansion has for centuries been the home of 
some great family, but from which the public has been rigorously 
excluded, and in which they have no interest. Bishopthorpe 
Palace has been the home of a succession of Archbishops, some of 
noble origin, but for the most part men who raised themselves from 
the mass of the people. One (Archbishop Lamplugh) came froma 
labourer’s cottage at Thwing, while another (Archbishop 
Blackburn), so the story goes, was originally a pirate, who repented 
of his sins and ruled the See of York for nearly twenty years. 
When some ill-bred person called out to Archbishop Musgrave 
(1848-1860) “Your father was only a little tailor,” his Grace 
retorted “I assure you my father was not a little tailor, but a tailor 
in a large way of business.” So when agricultural labourers and 
tradesmen may look forward to seeing their sons in Bishopthorpe 
Palace, it gives all an interest therein. 


My readers may wonder that I have made no mention of the 
most renowned of ali the Archbishops of York, Cardinal Wolsey, 
the butcher's son, of Ipswich. Strange to say he was never at 
Bishopthorpe, nay, he was never at York, though he held the See 
for sixteen years, but such was the lax state of things in the good 
old times. 


Though Walter Gray was the founder of Bishopthorpe, the 
present palace owes much to his successors. Thomas Scott, alias 
Rotherham, built the pantry and bakehouse; Richard Sterne built 
the new buildings at the end of the stables; and John Sharpe laid 
out the gardens. A relation of Archbishop Herring wrote about it 
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in 1743 as follows: “I am at present under the hospitable roof of an 
Archbishop, of which I can send you no regular account, for it was 
built at a time of day when man paid more regard to convenience 
than uniformity. The rooms are very large, and upon the whole it 
is a very agreeable house, and pleases me better than if it had been 
designed by Lord Burlington.” The readers may remember that 
Lord Burlington was the builder of Londesborough. 

The Archbishops of York enjoyed palaces at York and Cawood, 
and hoped to keep Bishopthorpe as a quiet retreat for themselves, 
as royalties appear to have used the other palaces as their own. 
They were disappointed, for we find Queen Isabella, wife of 
Edward II, making herself quite at home there. It was in that 
palace she contracted the marriage of her daughter Joan, aged 
five, with the heir to the throne of Scotland, aged seven. This 
turned out so happily that the little bride is known in history as 
Joan Makepeace, in consequence of the cessation of wars between 
England and Scotland, which followed. Who would ever have 
suspected that the palace would be not the home, but the place of 
trial and condemnation of another Archbishop. This was Richard 
Scrope, and on this occasion Judge Gascoigne covered himself with 
honour in refusing to condemn a man without a fair trial. We 
next find the palace the abode of another Queen, Katherine Howard, 
whose ldose conduct qualified her as a fitting:mate for the lascivious 
Henry VIII. However, we all know the proverb about one being 
allowed to steal a horse, while another may not look over a hedge, 
and so Katherine was sent to the block, while Henry found no 
difficulty about getting another wife to share his throne. 


What a great person the Archbishop of York must have been 
in those days when he not only had three palaces in or near York, 
but also had Whitehall for his town house. This was bought by the 
aforesaid Walter Gray, and as every child knows was presented to 
the King by Cardinal Wolsey. But now the State in which they 
lived began to decline. We have often heard of men who lived by 
their wits, but one Archbishop is said to have obtained the See of 
York by his wit. This was George Mountain, Bishop of London, 
who was asked by Charles I who he would recommend for the 
Archbishop of York. He replied: “ Had’st thou faith, thou would 
say to this Mountain (here laying his hand upon his breast) be thou 
removed into that See!” 

We all have read that when the patronage of York fell to 
James II he destined his confessor, Father Petre, for the preferment, 
but did not dare appoint a Roman Catholic just then. He waited 
till William of Orange had landed at Torbay, and then when the 
Bishop of Exeter came post haste to London to assure the King of 
his loyalty, James made him Archbishop of York on the spot. This 
was how Thomas Lamplugh, the labourer’s son of Thwing, reached 
his high position. 
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Up to the days of Archbishop Vernon-Harcourt, who died in 
1847, and who many now alive can remember, was maintained a 
curious custom. ‘The river Ouse flows past the palace, and trading 
brigs used to fire a salute of three guns as they went by, which was 
graciously acknowledged by a supply of ale from the palace cellars. 
It was said that this was a relic of the days when the sea rovers 
used to come up the river and demand blackmail either in money 
or in kind. 

The Honourable Edward Vernon-Harcourt held the See of York 
for forty years. As Vernon and Harcourt are both towns in 
Normandy itis easy to infer that his ancestors came over at the 
Conquest. He lived in great style at Bishopthorpe, which is three 
miles from York, and never came into the city except in a carriage 
and four with outriders. He had a patriarchal family, no less than 
ten sons and four daughters, and among his grandsons was Sir 
William Harcourt, for some time leader of the Liberal party. 

Archbishop Thompson was well-known in Scarborough, and 
often stayed there. With his princely income the story went that 
he died from want of food. He confirmed at one village in the 
morning and at another in the afternoon, and the vicar of each 
place expected that the other would supply his Grace with luncheon, 
and so between the two he got none at all, which may have set up 
the first symptoms of indisposition in so big a man. 

When the See was held by Dr. Maclagan, there began a series 
of parties to clergy, to Nonconformist ministers, and others, so that 
the place became more widely known than ever it had been before. 
Three miles from a station, and an expensive cab fare, militated 
against the clergy troubling their diocesan for nothing. The 
Bishop of London is said to have envied the Archbishop on his 
remoteness, and lamented that any clergyman could call on him at 
a cost of twopence ! 

Bishopthorpe is the only home of the present Archbishop, and 
being a bachelor he is not likely to want another. He is a Scotch- 
man by birth, and thisreminds one why the Provinces of Canter- 
bury and York are so unequal in size, the one having 29 bishoprics 
and the other only 11. The answer is that when formed, it was 
expected that all Scotland would come under York, which would 
have equalized things. Scotland did not come to York, but a 
Scotchman did. He left his native land and his native religion, 
and it is said that when he was appointed Archbishop the Scottish 
Church wired to him “‘ Come back, and all will be forgiven.” 

The good and the bad are ever intermingled in this world, and 
the Palace which housed so many holy men may have been the 
home of one of a different class. There isa legend that Dick Turpin 
was once butler at Bishopthorpe. Most certainly he was hanged at 


York. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Tue FRreESCOES AT. PICKERING. 


lines by a soldier who laments a return from the grim reali- 

ties of the battle-fields to the smug respectability of an 
English Sunday. Out there they worship a God of Battles, and 
soldiers delight as much in war, bloodshed and dangers as those at 
home do in visions of prosperity and peace. The soldier sees before 
him a return to the respectable frock coat, and the decorous Sunday 
walk for the rest of his life. 


A MONG the poetry to which the war has given birth are some 


Till we come at last to the Heaven our peaceful Saints have trod, 

Like the sort of church that our fathers built and called it a house 
of God. 

And a God like a super-bishop in an apron and nice top hat— 

O God, you are God of battles. Forbid that we come to that. 


All our ideas of Heaven are depicted in such words as people 
can understand, as the starving beggar Lazarus would find his 
highest bliss at a banquet where he was the most honoured guest of 
Father Abraham. . So when an artist sets out to paint such scenes 
he must draw on such knowledge as he has and paint from that. 
So the artist who painted the frescoes in Pickering Church in the 
fifteenth century clothed his figures in the only costumes he had ever 
seen, those of his own time. Thus Christ is depicted in the armour 
and costume of the fifteenth century, but had the frock coat and top 
hat been the clothing of respectable people of that day, no doubt He 
would have been painted as wearing them. 


For three hundred years after the Reformation men tried to 
turn their beautiful Parish Churches into as dreary places as possible. 
The words of the Psalmist were fulfilled :—‘‘They break down all 
the carved work thereof with axes and hammers.” The fine rood 
screens which adorned Beverley Minster, and the Churches at 
Flamborough, Filey and Howden, were defaced, the statues which 
adorned every niche at Beverley were with one exception hacked to. 
pieces, and the paintings at Pickering Church were covered with 
whitewash. After three centuries we awake to the fact that the 
natural eye has a turn for beauty rather than for disfigurement, that 
bare walls are bad for the eyesight and help to produce opthalmia, 
and a tide set in for restoring all that was beautiful and ancient in 
the houses of God in the land. 
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Anyone who has watched the tide coming in, knows that it 
does not come with a dash, but it comes so far, and then recedes. So 
was the tide of restoration of churches. It was in the year 1851 the 
frescoes at Pickering were first brought to light, and were visited by 
large numbers of curious persons interested in such matters. The 
Vicar of Pickering of that day did not look upon the discovery with 
favourable eyes, and he declared he would not again officiate in the 
church until the frescoes had once more been hidden over by white- 
wash. Accordingly, the frescoes were once again covered over by 
the plasterer’s brush, and remained hidden forseveral years. There 
is a movement going forward just now for giving the people of the 
parish more say in the fabric of their church and the times and 
manner of service. Could there be a better instance showing the 
need for such a change than the arbitrary conduct of the vicar of 
Pickering of 1851 ? 

However, there came a vicar of more enlightened taste in the 
person of the Rev. G. H. Lightfoot, who not only caused the frescoes 
to be brought to light again, but furthered a movement for their 
future preservation, it being found on the removal of the latter 
coats of white-wash how much they had suffered from these repeated 
acts of vandalism. ‘The paintings occupy the whele space of the 
nave above the arches and between the clerestory windows from the 
north and south transept to the west end. The dateof the paintings 
is fixed at 1450, that isin the days of our Henry VI, and their peculiar 
interest is that there is only one other church in the country which 
possesses medizeval paintings of that date. 


Where the paintings follow the traditional treatment of their 
subjects no further mention need be made, such as scenes from the 
life of Christ, the Coronation of the Virgin Mary, the seven acts of 
mercy (feeding the hungry, burying the dead, etc.), S. George and 
the Dragon, and S. Christopher bearing the infant Christ. .The 
frescoe of Herod’s feast contains one item not generally known. In 
one scene we have the King at the table, with the executioner doing 
his office upon the Saint. Then we have the daughter of Herodias 
carrying the head in her charger. To the surprise of most people 
the next scene depicts the Saint with his head upon his shoulders 
giving his blessings to his murderers, who lie as penitents at his 
feet. This is quite on a line with the compassionate view of the 
Church that all those who had a hand in causing our Lord’s death 
are now before the throne of grace, and if so, why should not the 
dancing girl have repented and been forgiven. 


There is nothing unusual in the treatment of the martyrdom of 
S. Thomas a Becket, but the martyrdom of S. Edmond calls fora 
word. S. Edmond was King of East Anglia, and was a German by 
birth. The King of East Anglia paid a visit to the German Court, 
and when he died childless a few years after, he left his kingdom to 
the charming Saxon boy. He came over, and was acknowledged 
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king by the men of both Norfolk and Suffolk. Tidings of his ele- 
vation reached the ears of the King of Denmark, who taunted his 
sons with allowing this German stripling to obtain so important a 
throne in so easy a manner. Thus provoked the Danes set sail for 
England, defeated the East Anglians, and captured Edmond. They 
tied him to a tree and shot arrows at him, till even his tormentors 
relented at the youth’s endurance, and ended his suffering by striking 
off his head. All the world knows how Bury St. Edmunds perpet- 
uates his name, perhaps not every one knows that when an old oak 
at Hoxne, in Suffolk, the traditional site of his execution, was cut 
down, a piece of bent iron, in shape like an arrow head, was found 
embedded in the trunk. 


The frescoes at Pickering show S. Edmund with four arrows in 
his body, and the archers preparing to shoot more. 


The martyrdom of S. Catherine occupies more space than any. 
It is true that owing to the popularity of Catherine Wheels, her 
name is better known than most of the martyrs, but her history is 
so doubtful that it is impossible for a plain man to decide between 
whether she was a Queen of Egypt or a slave girl. The frescoes 
paint her as rebuking the Roman tribune, Maxentius, for his idolatry, 
and her miraculous deliverance from the wheel to which he bound 
her. ; 


~ 
. 


Pickering has much to show the visitor, but nothing so curious 
as the frescoes in the church. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Suanpy Harti, Coxwo tp. 


rather read a daily newspaper than a page of Thucydides. 

The saying is almost brutal in its frankness, but most of 
us feelit is true. Though the Greek historian has immortalised his 
name more than any newspaper writer is likely to do, yet we think, 
read and laugh in the language of the present, not in that of the 
past, and it is all the same if the past be only two centuries old like 
the language of Lawrence Sterne, or twenty-two centuries as are 
the writings of Thucydides. 


M* Cobden, the apostle of Free Trade, declared he would 


Therefore, thougheveryone has heard of Sterne’s Sentimental 
Journey and his Tristram Shandy, and is more or less acquainted 
with his celebrated characters, Uncle Toby, Dr. Slop, Corporal Trim, 
and Widow Wardman, yet we may well doubt if his works find 
many readers to-day, when the writings of Bernard Shaw and H. 
G. Wells hold the field. Yet just as thousands have a veneration 
for their old Parish Church, though they never enter it, so most 
Englishmen profess an interest in Lawrence Sterne, though they 
never read him. When twenty years ago it was found that his 
grave near the Marble Arch in London was in a state of disrepair, 
Sir Henry Irving appealed for subscriptions to restore it, and the 
money was at once forthcoming. The rest of the grave-yard was 
levelled and made into a public open space for children and nurse- 
maids, but the few feet of ground where Sterne’s remains lie was 
made sacred and safe from disturbance. How much more interest 
should his name evoke in North Yorkshire, seeing that he held the 
living of Coxwold for eight years, that his residence at Shandy Hall 
is still to be seen, and the two prebends in York Minster of Given- 
dale and North Newbald which he held for twenty years and more 
are places well-known to us. 


Lawrence Sterne, though born in Ireland, owed his preferment 
and a great part of his prosperity to Yorkshire, for his grandfather 
Richard Sterne, became Archbishop of York. We forget what Pope 
it was who remarked to an onlooker as the revenues of the Papacy 
were being paid in, “See, the Church can no longer say silver and 
gold have I none,” and what was true of the Pope was true of the 
Archbishop of York, for after occupying the See for eighteen years 
he left his three sons amply provided for. His youngest son Roger 
was in the Army,.and while quartered at Clonmel his famous son 
Lawrence was born. Young officers in the Army often “ went the 
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pace” in those times, as in our’s, and when Lawrence went up to 
Cambridge he had to enter as a “Sizar.” The sizar used to wait on 
the fellows at dinner, and dined on what their superiors left, and it 
was in this very humble way that Lawrence obtained his University 
education. But once ordained and back in Yorkshire, which had 
for years been underhis grandfather’s influence, he soon went ahead. 
A parson is considered lucky who gets a living after ten years’ work, 
but Lawrence Sterne got his first living four days after his ordin- 
ation as priest, next year he got another living, and later that of 
Coxwold, and he was allowed to keep all three. The net value of 
his three livings to-day is £800 a year, but it is not possible to say 
what they were worth two centuries ago. An extract from a letter 
to a friend, dated 1767, suggested that the clerical author lived on 
the fat of the land. He writes : “I sit down to venison, fish, and 
wild fowl, or a couple of ducks with curds, strawberries and cream, 
and all the simple plenty which a rich valley can produce.” 


The best way to reach Shandy Hall is to get out at Coxwold 
Station, from whence you traverse historic ground. This may be 
the reason the trains are so slow, as a rail-company may wish you 
to admire the charms of the valley, the college of Ampleforth, the 
castle at Gilling, or the hills of Hambledon, which are said to derive 
their name from Himmel, the German word for Heaven. Shandy 
Hall lies near the entrance to the village from the west, and is a 
picturesque structure of brick with gabled wings, and a singular 
and very massive chimney stack at the east end. Over the entrance 
is a tablet placed there in 1880 by Sir George Wombwell, bearing 
following inscription : 

“ Shandy Hall. Here dwelt Lawrence Sterne, many years 


incumbent of Coxswold. Here he wrote “ Tristram Shandy "and 
the ‘Sentimental Journey.” Died in London, 1768, aged 55 years. 


We owe the most delightful part of Sterne’s writing to the years 
when he followed the drums in the wake of his father, as he marched 
from one barracks to another. It can hardly be said that the father 
fell as a soldier ought to fall, though he fell at the sword’s point, 
but it was not in battle, but in a duel over a goose, at a time when 
he was stationed at Gibralter. 


Lawrence got what schooling he had in Yorkshire, for he was 
sent to school at Halifax. You may believe in prophecy or not, 
but here is a specimen of it, which is vouched for as true. The 
usher of the school caned Lawrence for writing his name on the 
newly whitewashed ceiling, but the headmaster rebuked the under- 
strapper, and said the name should never be effaced for Lawrence 
was a genius and would become famous. One would like to be 
able to add that the boy remembered the master in the days of his 
prosperity, after the fashion of Archbishop Temple. When Temple 
was saying farewell to his master at Tiverton on leaving his school, 
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the latter said to him, “Temple, when you are a Bishop, please 
remember me.” When Temple was made Bishop of Exeter he 
made his old master an Archdeacon. 


We will tell the story of Sterne’s love affair for the benefit of 
any lady of fortune who lacks the courage to propose to the object 
of her admiration. A young lady sent for Sterne and told him of 
her affection for him, but she could never be his wife for she felt 
herself dying. Still, to show how she loved him, she had left him 
every penny she possessed. She did not die, and on her recovery 
what could Sterne do but marry her? Married they were, but the 
sequel is not quite what we should like to record, for before many 
years were over Sterne wrote to a friend: “I don’t know what is 
the matter with me, but Iam more sick and tired of my wife than 
ever.” 


The books of Sterne were humorous, and much after the style 
of Rabelais, who himself was a parish priest in France, and neither 
could be described as fit for the use of schools. We, therefore, are 
astonished to find Sterne was an effective preacher, and in 1767 
Gray, the poet, wrote that the whole fashionable world was 
“subscribing for his sermons.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 


THE BRIDESTONES. 


a play written in which they were the leading properties, so 

whenever we come across a stone or rock of unusual size or 
appearance, we always find some legend or story to account for 
them. 

The most signal instance of this near at hand is the Rudston 
monolith, which legend says was a stone arrow aimed by the devil 
at the church, and just missed it. Other instances are the well- 
known Brimham Rocks, which the action of the wind and the rain 
has carved into various fantastic shapes such.as an idol, a dancing 
bear, a Sphinx, andso on. Learned men have traced on the rocks 
the flutings of columns, the marks of chariot wheels, the trophies of 
victory, and the like. Then there is the kissing chair, the lovers’ 
leap, and other incidents connected with the old, old story of love- 
making. Therefore it is no wonder that here and there about the 
country we have the Bridestones. ie 

Eight miles from Pickering and three miles to the south-east 
of Saltersgate are some curiously shaped rocks looking just like 
mushrooms, similar to, but not so numerous as, those at Brimham. 
Stones have been set up in memory of remarkable events from the 
earliest times, and equally so for the rites of some forgotten creed. 
We always associate the worship of Druids in the open air, and 
when we are at a loss to account for them in any other way, we 
speak of the Druids’ altar, the Druids’ reading desk, though in such 
cases the stones may have taken the shape they have by the opera- 
tions of the weather, or they may have been in their present position 
long before the Druids exercised their spells. Still we know enough 
about the ancient customs of our race to be aware that they had 
their meeting places for the worship of their gods, for the promulga- 
tion of their law, and for assembling for war, and there is nothing 
unlikely in their having a special spot where the contract of matri- 
mony could be made. We know that in the Orkney Islands the 
Stones of Stennis are still standing, through which the bride and 
bridegroom joined hands and plighted their troth, and from the fact 
that Bridestones are found in various parts of England we may 
infer that as marriage is universal, so these stones played a certain 
part in the wedding ceremony. 

But Saltersgate is on the moors, and we shall most likely find 
their origin and their object if we knew something of moorland 
habits. A marriage on the moors wasa very serious and pretentious 


J: as the theatrical manager who bought a pump and tub had 
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affair even as late as 1840, when the late Canon Atkinson first went 
to Danby. On Martinmas Day he had four couples to marry. They 
came to church in cavalcade. There were first seven horsemen, 
each with a pillion borne female behind him. Of attendants on 
foot there were as many more couples, and then came the sight- 
seers. There were a score of young men who carried guns, who 
fired a salvo as the “ weddingers ” passed through the churchyard 
gate. After the ceremony there was a scramble for coppers which 
were scattered at the church door as the bridal party came out. 
Then followed a series of races, some on foot, some on horseback, 
the first prize being either the bride’s garter or a ribbon substituted 
for it. When the party adjourned to the vestry to sign the registers, 
each bridegroom gave to the parson a handful of money, from which 
he was to take his fee, and give the remainder to the bride. Not 
long before the money had been handed to the parson at the words 
“With all my worldly goods I thee endow,” which emphasised the 
words spoken. 


The marriage ceremony was not finished when the church was 
jeft. First of all there was the bride-ale to be consumed. This 
was the warmed, sweetened and spiced ale presented to the wedding 
party on their return from church. Then there was the bride-wain 
or waggon, which took the bride’s belongings from her father’s 
house to her husband’s. Into the waggon the friends and neigh- 
bours placed their presents. and it was a testimony to the popularity 
of the bride if she reached her home with a goodly store of furniture, 
linen, and other useful articles. At times the oxen which drew the 
waggon were wedding gifts. 


We now come to the Bride door, to which the young men of 
the neighbourhood eagerly ran. The races that in most Yorkshire 
villages are an indispensable part of every wedding havea romantic 
origin. Every one knows the old classical myth of the carrying off 
the Sabine women by the Romans, which embodies the undoubted 
fact that in the early ages those who wanted a wife had to win her, 
Vi et armis, or by dint of a strong hand and a fleet, enduring horse. 
In time this would come down to a coy stratagem on the part of 
the young lady, just sufficient to make the young man take trouble 
to win her, and yet not so much trouble as he would give her up in 
despair. Such a well defined spot on the bleak moorland as these 
Bridestones are would be the very place for her to run to, and being 
some miles from any settlement would have all the advantage of 
giving a private interview when reached, as well as testing the de- 
votion of the swain. 


Undoubtedly the most ancient mode of wooing had the merit 
of simplicity, and consisted in carrying off the desired object by 
physical force. This would not always be agreeable to the bride’s 
friends, whatever it might be to herself, and they would give chase 
and pursue the couple. As a survival cf this, one who knew the 
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moors will say that after a wedding the newly married couple were 
given afew minutes start and were then pursued by the villagers to 
the Bridestones, whence all returned in harmony to the marriage 
feast. 


These Bridestones at least bear witness to the fact that marriages 
among the moorland people could not have been contracted 
“lightly,” against which the Prayer Book in the address to the 
young couple gives a solemn warning. These contracts “lightly” 
made were reserved for noble lords who ran away with their ladies 
to Gretna Green, or for those who could not afford such an escapade 
who were married by some Fleet parson who sought to solace his 
imprisonment for debt by such fees as he could extract from an 
impatient bride or bridegroom. Marriage on the moors was a very 
serious affair, for there is nothing but hard work for man and wife 
if a living is to be extracted from the hard and ungenerous soil. 
“The world that amuses itself,” about whom Moliere wrote his play, 
may afford to treat such a subject as marriage “lightly,” but not 
that part of the world which lives on the Yorkshire moors. 


To-day the only connection which the Bridestones have with 
matrimony is as affording a pleasant trysting place where “far 
from the madding crowd” lovers may tell the oft-told tale. 


CHAPTER XV. 


Firey Bria. 


scribed upon its cover, St. John’s Church, Filey Bay. As with 

a neighbouring watering place further north, Robin Hood’s 
Bay, the bay makes more impression than the town itself, and every- 
one knows that along the east coast, at such places as Whitley Bay, 
Pegwell Bay, etc., the same fact has impressed itself upon the name. 


ie the big Bible in St. John’s Church, Filey, the donor has in- 


In the case of Filey, the Bay was the outstanding feature in the* 
days of Edward III, when an Act of Parliament refers to the place 
under that name, of course written in Latin, and the ancient 
geographer Ptolemy is thought to refer to it as ‘“ the well-havened 
Bay,” of course written in Greek. 


To-day, for one person who remarks on the Bay, ten will re- 
mark on the Brig, that curious ridge ot low rocks, almost like a 
pier, that runs out into thesea, at the north of Filey Bay, at the 
extreme eastern point of Carr Naze. The origin of its present form 
seems obvious, for it is evident the upper beds of soft clay have been 
washed away, leaving only the solid substructure. These remark- 
able rocks give rise to magnificent effects of breaking waves, and 
are the delight of the geologist, naturalist, and fisherman. 


In the days when our fathers attributed everything that was 
terrible to the Devil, the Brig was accounted for as his special work, 
designed for the destruction of ships. If we are to believe trad- 
itions, it was not their destruction but their safety for which the 
Brig provided. People solemnly pointed out the marks on the Brig 
made by the Roman triremes (three rows of oars) as they grated on 
the rocks. It is declared that not long since the iron ring, to which 
boats were moored, was still to be seen fastened to the rocks, and 
the Spital rocks, visible at the lowest tides, are the beginning of a 
harbour designed by the Romans. Certainly, none of these things 
are impossible, and the design for the harbour is quite in keeping 
with what we know of the thorough way in which the Romans did 
everything, and the importance which they attached to Filey. 


The master of the world, as the Roman Emperor claimed to be, 
was often at his home in York, from whence nothing was more 
probable than that he should pay summer visits to Filey for sea- 
bathing. It is quite a likely thing that either Constantine or 
Severus, or both, plunged into the Emperor’s bath, which ever since 
has borne their name. The Roman road which led from York to 
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Filey would have served their purpose for travelling, as well as for 
the Roman soldiers who maintained a garrison on Carr Naze to 
the very end of the Roman occupation. 


How far the Brig has answered the diabolical purposes of 
wrecking ships can only be guessed at. As Byron says : 


Man marks the earth with ruin, his control 
Stops with the shore. 


How true this is we know from the burial mounds which mark 
the sites of battles, and the forts and the dikes which mark the 
scenes of his hostilities. As the poet goes on to say : 

Upon the watery plain, 
The wrecks are all thy deeds, nor doth remain 
A shadow of man’s ravage. 

What visible evidence is there of all the ships which the U 
boats have so ruthlessly sent to the bottom ? So the waters around 
Filey Brig are equally silent as to the havoc it has made among 
shipping since the days when men first took to making their ‘‘ home 
on the rolling deep.” 


Another aspect of the Brig must be referred to in the delight it 
affords to all visitors in the variety of things which make their 
home uponit. There are the anemones, the star fish and the limpets. 
There is the free fishing for all who choose to throw a line into the 
sea, and they can have whatever is found at the end of it. There 
are no less than 370 species of sea plants, and we believe there are 
learned men who can distinguish one from the other. During the 
years of war some of us were busy collecting the Carragean sea- 
weed to be used as a gelatine substitute for providing jellies for 
wounded soldiers in Red Cross hospitals. This reminded me that 
I have heard old fisherwomen say that in the hard times they have 
known, they have had to use the sea-weed as food. That there is 
a certain nourishment therein is proved by its regular use in the 
Hebrides, where it affords winter provision for cattle, and is boiled 
down with greens and potatoes and given to the pigs. 


On the way to the Brig the visitor is reminded that the 
element of danger is not absent from the rocks. A tablet records 
how a Member of Parliament and his wife lost their lives owing to 
a heavy tidal wave. This swept them away ona beautiful summer 
afternoon when within an hour of low tide. Years later a young 
lady was standing with a camera in her hand, taking a photo- 
graph of the waves, when she slipped into the sea. Though other 
people were about they could do nothing to rescue her, nor was 
her body ever recovered. To quote Byronagain : 

“Like a drop of rain 
She sinks into thy depths with bubbling groan 
Without a grave, unknelled, uncoffined and unknown.” 

However, as the Coroner’s jury decides every day that accidental 

death may occur under the most unlikely circumstances, we may 
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say that a walk to the Brig is no more likely to lead to death than 
leaning over the bannisters, or going out in the dark. 


A popular novelist has written a romance about Flamborough 
under the title of ‘‘ Mary Anerley,” and another has done the same 
for Whitby, under the title of “The Haven under the Hill.” No 
one has done the same for Filey, possibly ignorant that any such 
romances exist. In that case, let me present them with a romance 
of Filey Brig. 


Who said : “ Dead men tell no tales?” Never mind who said 
it, thousands have acted upon it, among them Admiral von Tirpitz 
in his orders to sink the Argentine ships and leave no trace behind: 
So thought the master of the Italian barque Unico, wrecked on the 
Brig in 1864. He was drunk at the time, and fearful lest the mate 
should tell tales of his state, which was the cause of the disaster, he 
shot him through the head. As it happened, the ship was wrecked, 
and every man on board was lost with the exception of one who 
told the tale of the wreck. Among the bodies washed ashore was 
that of the mate, and the bullet hole in his forehead told its tale. 


An Italian countess visited Filey a few years ago, and finding 
the grave of her countrymen out of repair, kindly put it in order. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


HERALDRY IN HuNMANBY CHURCH. 


well rewards the pilgrim who makes the journey. He will 

find a tower, the lower stage of which is Norman, and a 
Norman arch in the chancel, and a Norman font is lying in the 
church-yard. He will see in the chancel various monuments to the 
Mitford family, and one to a former vicar, Archdeacon Wrangham, 
before which the visitor may pause and be thankful that some 
customs of the good old times have passed away, for the Arch- 
deacon was vicar of Hunmanby and of Dodleston in Cheshire. He 
was a Canon of York and a Canon of Chester. He also held some 
unconsidered trifles as Archdeaconries and chaplaincies, amounting 
in all to some two thousand a year. No wonder when a few 
parsons held such fat livings that the main body held what were 
little better than “starvings,” and that Oliver Goldsmith could 
with perfect truth depict a parson as “ Passing rich on forty pounds 
a year.” 


r | YHE church of Hunmanby is a good step from the station, but 


These and many other reflections may occur to the visitor as 
he looks round the church, but what will strike his eye as both 
prominent and interesting are the sixteen coats of arms to the 
former lords of Hunmanby, the Constables, Gants, Osbaldestones, 
and Mitfords. He will observe that these are all of modern work- 
manship, and he may learn that the ancient shields having fallen 
into decay, the present ones were restored in 1869 by a son-in-law 
of the late Admiral Mitford, Lord of the Manor. 


As Mr. Lloyd George said, “‘ Crowns are falling,” and if so it is 
not to be wondered at that there is less respect for the titled and 
the aristocratic. The tendency of the literature of to-day has been 
to belittle the greatness which lies in ancestry, in favour of the 
present qualities of usefulness and worth. Lord John Manners is 
scarcely ever quoted, except to be ridiculed, in his attempt to revive 
an opposite feeling : 

“Let wealth and commerce, laws and learning die, 
But leave us still our old nobility.” 

Whereas Tennyson’s words exactly express the prevailing 
sentiment : 

“It’s only noble to be good, 


Kind hearts are more than coronets, 
And simple faith than Norman blood.” 
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No one will deny that the savage lines written about an ancient 
family which shall be nameless, have at least a spice of truth in 
them: 


“ Their ancient and ignoble blood 
Has run through scoundrels since the Flood.” 


Nobody who knows the history of his country will deny the 
great services the old nobility have rendered in the past. There 
was a time when the poor man’s lord was his only protector against 
injustice, and it would be easy to cite cases where even the royal 
wrath was braved in vindicating justice. If wealth was in the 
hands of the few, the splendid foundations of Gilbert de Gant at 
Bridlington, and of Cardinal Wolsey at Oxford show these men of 
wealth knew how to use their private riches for the public good. 
So just as we keep the anniversaries of Trafalgar and Waterloo, and 
the Americans keep their Independence Day, so we may well be 
reminded of our great men of the past, and such shields as are found 
in Hunmanby Church is one means of doing so. At the west end 
of the church there is a steep ascent known as Castle Hill. There 
is no castle to be seen, but with half an eye one can make out 
the site on which it stood, and where in Norman times the lord of 
Hunmanby, Gilbert de Gant, lived. He was a nephew of William 
the Conquerer, and held a command at the Battle of Hastings, and 
was rewarded with no less than fifty-four lordships taken from the 
Saxon nobility. His son was the direct founder of the Bridlington 
Priory, and indirectly of Hunmanby and Filey Churches. We may 
express the opinion that learning generally was largely indebted to 
this nobleman, for the Priories were noted for various distinctions, 
such as Meaux for its hospitality, Rievaulx for its aristocratic 
connections, and Bridlington for the learning of its Priors and 
Canons. “This I call a tragedy,” says Carlyle, “ that one should 
die ignorant, who had a capacity for learning,” and how many 
East Yorkshire boys were spared such a tragedy by the munificence 
of Walter de Gant. 


Another name on the shields is one we would not willingly let 
die is that of Constable. To find their original home we should 
have to go to that remnant of a castle still visible at Flamborough, 
but as money comes to money, and rich families naturally find 
their mates in the rich families of the reighbourhood, it is no 
wonder we find marriages between the lords of Flamborough and 
the ladies of Hunmanby, and on a certain historical occasion we 
find a Constable in possession of the Manor of Hunmanby. Of all 
judicial murders that stain the annals of English justice few are 
more disgraceful than the execution of Sir Thomas Constable at 
Hull after the Pilgrimage of Grace. Asa zealous Roman Catholic, 
Sir Thomas would view with displeasure the spoliation of the 
religious houses, but an attack of illness prevented his taking any 
active part. init. His execution involved the confiscation of his 
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property, 36 manors in all, Hunmanby among them. The only 
satisfaction we have is in transcribing what a nobleman wrote on 
the occasion : ‘“ Cromwell, thou art the very original and causer of 
all this mischief, but I trust that ere thou die, tho’ thou would pro- 
cure all the nobleman’s heads within the realm to be struck off, yet 
there shall one head remain that shall strike off thine head.” 


The Osbaldestones came to Hunmanby about 1627, having 
previously lived at Osbaldestone in Lancashire. The family 
supplied two members of Parliament for Scarborough, a Bishop of 
London, and other public men. On the shields of Hunmanby 
Church the family of the Osbaldestone’s is represented by the mascle. 
This is a heraldic term for a perforated lozenge, and probably 
represents the links of the chain armour once worn in battle. 


The Mitfords only inherited Hunmanby in the last century 
through the sister of F. W. Osbaldeston, M.P., who died unmarried. 
Their place on the shield is represented by.three moles, which is 
said to refer to the underground workers in the Northumberland 
mines, from which they derived their wealth. It was Admiral 
Mitford who made his residence at Hunmanby for the 30 years that 
he held the estate, and left the name of a popular host and landlord. 
In the eyes of many, the shields will acquire an additional value 
owing to the sale of the Hunmanby estates, which have passed into 
other hands. The heraldic devices will remain the only outward 
and visible sign of the past history of the place. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
SLEDMERE House. 


HAT is it that makes the name of Sir Tatton Sykes and the 
home at Sledmere household words throughout Yorkshire, 
while other baronets and their homes excite not the 
slightest interest? If Rome was not built in a day, neither is a 
great reputation, and a variety of circumstances have 
contributed to the renown of Sledmere and its owner. A great 
advertiser once said that six years of most extensive advertising 
were necessary to make an article a household word, and it could 
not be done in less time. Six years must be multiplied by more 
than ten to reach anything like the time that the Sykes family have 
attracted the notice of the public. 


In the reign of Queen Anne the Sykes family had been 
prosperously settled in the West Riding for at least five generations. 
The first to come into the East Riding was Richard Sykes, who in 
1704 married the daughter of Mr. Mark Kirkby, of Sledmere. I have 
seen a picture of the manor house at that time, which was a square 
unpretentious building. Their son, Mark, succeeded to his mother’s 
property and held the living of Roos, which was “in the family,” 
as we express it. This suggests that Mark was not the first-born, 
for it was the custom of the time to bring up the second son to the 
Church, and provide for him with a good living, while the eldest 
took the estates. In this case, owing to the death of his elder 
brother, Mark had both the estates and the living too. There is 
nothing to be said about the Rev. Mark Sykes, any more than there 
is about Lamech in the Bible, except that he was the father of 
Noah. So Mark Sykes was the father of Sir Christopher, and now 
history is about to begin. 


Yorkshire had been brought to a deplorable state as far as 
agriculture was concerned, owing to various causes. Among the 
chief of these were the Black Death, which carried off millions of 
people, the dissolution of the monasteries which broke up the 
social system, and the civil wars which ruined the nobility. The 
land of England degenerated from cultivation to pasture and from 
pasture to derelict waste. Sir Christopher set the example of 
enclosing his fields, an example followed by the other chief land- 
owners of Yorkshire. The enclosure demanded a large amount of 
capital, and his account books show that he sold out a large fortune 
in shipping, in Government stock, and a partnership in a bank, in 
order to obtain the money to enclose the Wolds. He had to wait 
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some time for a return on his expenditure, but honours came more 
quickly, for Cambridge gave him the honorary degree of LL.D., 
and Mr. Pitt recommended him for a baronetcy. At Sir 
Christopher’s earnest solicition this last was given to his father, 
who became the Rev. Sir Mark Sykes, Baronet. 


This article is about Sledmere House and not about the Sykes 
family, but it was necessary to show how and why the place has 
acquired its fame. We have referred to the unpretentious house of 
Queen Anne’s time, and it was about 1770 that Sir Christopher set 
about its extension. He was an accomplished amateur architect, 
and his preliminary sketches were merely suggestions, such as the 
adding of wings, but after a visit to the Vatican he resolved to add 
the magnificent library, over 150 feet in length, one of the largest 
ever built in an English country house. At that time the chief 
architects in the country were the brothers Adam, and Sir Chris- 
topher wished to employ them, but they had other work on hand. 
They sent down to Sledmere one of their staff, a Mr. Joseph Rose, 
who brought many beautifully designed ceilings and friezes. Rose 
stayed on at Sledmere working out details and devising ornaments, 
which remain as splendid examples of the plasterer’s art. 


As all Yorkshire knows, Sledmere House was burnt down a few 
years ago, but has now been rebuilt by Sir Mark Sykes, his architect 
being Mr. Walter Brierley. It has been rebuilt on the old lines with 
the exception that the plan for a central staircase of noble propor- 
tions, which was part of the original design, but was discarded, has 
found a place in the new building. 

We set out with the enquiry as to how it was that Sledmere 
House, which lies in so secluded a spot, should have been so long in 
the public eye? The answer isthat the inmates have always done 
such interesting things. The enclosure of the Yorkshire Wolds put 
thousands of pounds into the pockets of landlords, farmers, and 
clergy, and this was due in the first instance to Sir Christopher. He 
was succeeded by his son, Sir Masterman, who made all the world 
talk over a singular bet that hemade. When the Napoleonic fever 
was at its height, Sir Masterman at his dinner table expressed the 
opinion that with so many enemies Napoleon was bound to be 
assassinated, and if anyone would give him fifty guineas he would 
pay him a pound a day as long as Napoleon lived. A parson at 
the table, Rev. Dr. Gilbert, of Settrington, took the bet, and enjoyed 
the annuity for a year or two, when the Sledmere Baronet began to 
get restive. He pleaded that such a bet was against the public 
interest, and it was an incentive to murder, but the court held 
against him, and the trial became a precedent, and made the name 
of Sykes known far and wide. This Baronet was succeeded by old 
Sir Tatton, about whom tales were told that would fill a volume. 
He it was who, when a parson was thrown into a ditch in the 
hunting field, said to those about to dismount and help him “Let 
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him lie; he won't be wanted till Sunday.” When a stranger asked 
what were the three things best worth seeing in Yorkshire, he was 
answered; York Minster, Fountains Abbey, and old Sir Tatton. 
Though he lived till 1863 he was never in a railway train, but always 
rode to London on horse back.. He was an expert in all forms of 
manual labour, and would often tether his horse by the road side 
and put in an hour’s stone breaking to lighten the task of some old 
pauper. 


To him succeeded his'son, also named Tatton, who is known as 
the great restorer of churches. What they cost him none but he 
himself knew, for he never applied for a faculty, and never made a 
contract. Tothe public at large his church building made less im- 
pression than the sale of the Sledmere yearlings at Doncaster, and 
his sensational purchase of the mare La Fleche. J'he story went . 
that both he and Lady Sykes instructed agents to buy for them. and 
the wife ran her husband up till it was knocked down to him at 
£11,000. This sounded as though Sir Tatton’s usual prudence had 
deserted him on the occasion, but as was said in a popular rhyme 
about the British lion :— 

“‘He sleeps with but 
His one eye shut,” 
and the other open eye knew quite well what was going on, for the 
foals of La Fleche fetched perfectly prodigious prices. 


Another Baronet succeeded who seemed likely to keep his name 
and that of his home before the public as much as ever. Sir Mark 
was not only in Parliament, but refused the great position of Under- 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, as he pleaded he was doing better 
work for the nation under the War Council. He had travelled 
much and was a recognised authority on the Near Eastern question, 
He was of great use to his country during the war, and though he 
did not die in battle, he died of overwork for his country in 1919. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


Tue Moor Hity_ at DRIFFIELD. 


ofa kingdom. They say this is proved by its name, which 
is Deirafield, the capital of Deira, as well as by the burial 
place of King Alfred in little Driffield Church. Be that as it may, 
it is a somewhat sleepy town now, along which you may bowl the 


r | ‘HERE are those who say that Driffield was once the capital 


proverbial cricket ball without fear of its touching anyone. Of — 


course it is full at the hirings and at election times, but as the one 
only takes place once a year, and the other once in five years, that 
does not alter the condition to any extent. This chapter is to 
adduce another proof of its former importance by describing its 
Moot Hill. 


The mention of a cricket ball recalls the fact that Driffield is 
somewhat like a cricket pitch, long and flat. Starting from the 
station, and going in a straight line till you are obliged to turn 
right or left, you must take the turn to the right, and the Moot Hill 
is before you. Just as the tombs of good people were often turned 
into altars for Christian churches, so it is very probable that this 
Moot Hill was originally the tomb or tumulus of some important 
chief. Similar mounds occur at Kippax in the West Riding, and at 
Barwick in Elmet. Here all important business was transacted, 
complaints heard, new laws promulgated, justice dispensed, and all 
such matters as affected the common interests of the district were 
discussed. 


Any who know our English history will be aware that the 
north of England has always been foremost on the popular side. 
This may be instanced by the part that Yorkshire took in the 
Pilgrimage of Grace, in the conflict against King Charles and Arch- 
bishop Laud, in the fight for reform and the repeal of the Corn Laws. 
Without wishing to say anything far-fetched, it may be said that 
with the Saxons of the south of England we have little, in common. 
We trace our ancestry to the hardy Scandinavian freebooters, who 
laid the foundation of England’s supremacy on the seas. We learn 
from the most ancient Sagas that the people of Norway used to 
meet once a year at a Thing or general council of the nation to 
discuss matters of public interest, to frame laws, to decide disputes 
about property and land, to elect a King possibly, and even to con- 
trol the marriage of a King’s daughter. There were assemblies of 
lesser importance, but the great meeting of the year was called the 


i 
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Althing, a word still preserved in the “hustings” for election of 
members of Parliament. The assembly of the Althing took place 
in the open air at some place free from interruption. We see how 
the Moot Hill at Driffield answers all these conditions, and it is 
interesting to note that at the present day in the Isle of Man nolaw 
is valid until proclaimed from the summit of Tynwald Hill, near 
the tower of St. John’s, which hill bears’a close resemblance to the 
hill we are describing. When the business was over there was 
a Shaking of weapons to signify that the decisions were agreed to, 
whence our word “ Wapentake,” which is applied in Domesday to 
the divisions for taxing purposes in Yorkshire. 

Those who think that in the abdication of Kings and Kaisers 
we are seeing something new, and that the choice of the people as 
to how they will be governed is a novel idea, might ponder the 
lessons of Driffield Moot Hill. It takes us back to the days when 
wild armed men first raised their strongest aloft on their buckled 
throne, and with clanging armour shouted: “Be thou our King or 
Konning Man, or man-that-was-able.” Thus arose the idea of 
kingship among the northern tribes, and as the reverence paid to 
him that was strongest gradually developed into the belief in divine 
right, all the abuses gradually grew around Kings and Kaisers which 
assumed its height in the German Emperor assuming the title of 
All Highest and claiming to wear the mantle of God. The German 
tribes are now recovering the rights which once belonged to them, 
when they chose their own rulers and made their own laws on 
their respective Moot Hills. 

The reference to Driffield as the capital of the Kingdom of 
Deira, and to the king elected on that Moot Hill brings to mind 
an episode of history known to all, and tells us the name 
of at least one king. It was from Deira that those fair-haired 
children came whom Pope Gregory saw in the slave market of Rome. 
On enquiring the name of their king, the children replied Ella, which 
gave the cue to the Pope’s exclamation of ‘“Alleluia;” which he 
hoped one day would be sung in this benightedland. This Ella is 
said to have been a descendant of the god Odin, and succeeded Ida 
as King of Deira, and left his name in Kirk Ella, Elloughton, and 
other places near Hull. InElla’s time slavery was very common all 
England over, and sprang from debt and crime. Sometimes a 
father sold his children and wife into bondage; and sometimes a 
debtor, unable to discharge a debt, flung on the ground his freeman’s 
sword and spear, and placed his head asa slave within a master’s 
hands. His children were bondsmen like himself, and so it is quite 
posssible to connect the whole scene of that slave market at Rome 
with the Moot Hill at Driffield. 


It is not necessary to suppose the slaves were a large class, not 
so large as theclass which were not free, though not slaves. When 
we say they were not free we mean they would have no right to be 
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present round the Moot Hill. These were the descendants of the 
later comers from Scandinavia, who found the land already -appro- 
priated. These would have to work and receive wages from the 
owners of the soil, the freemen of the villages, for freedom and 
possession of land had ever been identical. 


In a countrysparsely populated, and with few roads and fewer 
means of travel, the folks would only be called together at rare 
intervals. Only the freemen would then have the right to appear 
at the Moot, and support or oppose the propositions there made. 
Assembled there they would proceed to admit new freemen and to 
share the plough land and the meadow land among the villagers 
It was here that strife between farmer and farmer would be settled 
according to the customs of the township as laid down by the 
Elders, or as we should say by the Aldermen of the district. 


It was around such a Moot Hill as that of Driffield that English- 
men in council learnt how to be “the Mother of Parliaments.” It 
was in these knots of husbandmen that the nation learnt the worth 
of public opinion and of public discussion. A humorist of our day 
has laughed at Parliament as ‘‘a talkingshop.” But talk is persua- 
sion, and persuasion is force, the one force that can sway freemen to 
deeds such as those which have made England what she is. 


By permission of Rev. J. Oliver. [p. 61] 
Font aT CowLamM. 


CHAPTER XIX, 


Tue Curious Font at CowLam. 


Horace Walpole. He hunted after and treasured up such 

things as Queen Mary’s comb, Wolsey’s red hat, and the pipe 
which Van Tromp smoked during his last sea fight. He was the 
best judge of his time as to the genuineness of such things, but even 
he could be deceived. As to the common run of us, any curiosity 
shop dealer can draw our eye-teeth with our mouths shut. 


r | YHE greatest collector of curiosities of modern times was 


The trade in faked antiquities goes back as far as the days when 
Athens was in its prime, and Apelles was its chief painter. We 
know that the Falsarius, or as we should say the forger, was at 
work on the books of the Bible, and very learned men have had 
doubts about the Epistle to the Hebrews, and the second Epistle of 
St. Peter. As to those curiosities—shall we call them—those relics | 
of good men and women so eagerly sought for in times past, the 

_tricks practised on simple people were past the counting. There 
were two heads of St. Matthew, in Yorkshire alone there were 
seven girdles belonging to the Virgin Mary, and one Abbey claimed 
to have some of her milk. Lest any should think that here is any 
attempt to ridicule that which others have held in religious vener- 
ation, let us hasten to add that these relics have but shared the fate 
of all other relics secular as well as religious. How many bodies 
of Oliver Cromwell are there besides that which lies at Newburgh ? 
How many shirts are there which Charles I wore on the day of his 
execution? Enough, none but a master mind could settle the 
value of the ordinary cabinet of curiosities. 


Yorkshire is not without its share of these things, but with none 
of them will this series deal. It will have to do with such wonders. 
as Danes Dike and the Dikes at Huggate, with ancient Crosses, 
still to be seen by the wayside, with old fonts and pillars still in 
sites at such churches as Cowlam and Beverley. A bit of curious 
information in a book is the best means of stamping it on the 
memory. A curious epitaph will fix a churchyard in the mind, 
better than the church itself, so let us see what curiosities are to be 
seen and noted within our own neighbourhood. 


I have referred to the danger the collector of curiosities has to 
run from the forgers and fakers of antiques. There has been another 
foe to the preservation of such curiosities as found a home in the 
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churches, and that foe was the thief. In the “Two Gentlemen of 


Verona ” there is a line— 
“ Convey, the wise it call. Steal, a fico for the phrase.” 


But, water the word down as you will, the people have suffered 
greatly from the depredations of vicars and churchwardens who 
have stolen the silver plate, the Chippendale chairs and pocketed 
the money, and have broken up fonts and monuments to mend the 
roads. That the curious Norman font at Cowlam has escaped, 
may possibly be owing to its being out of everybody’s way, but we 
prefer to put it down to the superior morality of its church 
authorities. 


This brings one to the point that the stranger who wishes to 
see Cowlam and its font may be thankful for directions how to get 
there. The nearest station is Driffield, and alighting there you take 
the Sledmere road, turning to theleft about half-way. You pass but 
a single cottage, and then you come to—surely to the village of 
Cowlam! But there is no village, nothing but a Church, a Farm, 
anda Vicarage. Yet once there must have been a population or 
the Church, which would hold so many people, would never have 
been built. Once the Hutchinson family lived there, of whom 
Colonel Hutchinson, who bravely defended Nottingham Castle 
against Charles I, was a member. Some centuries before him there 
must have been people there, and people with money, too, for in 
1859 when some boys were ploughing they came upon a vase con- 
taining 10,256 coins all of the date of the Emperor Constantine, i.e., 
from A.D. 308 to 353. It is not so long since that there was a village 
of 19 houses, but all have been demolished, except the farmhouse 
around which lie 1,800 acres of excellent land. 


The font at Cowlam bears a number of sculptured figures, and 
is reminiscent of the days when sacred and secular things were 
blended together as they ought to be, when flowers were as sacred 
as the church and often bore a saint's name, and when the church 
was used for storing wool, and the churchyard saw all kinds of 
sports, and fairs and ale drinking. So these sculptures are a curious 
combination of sacred and secular, of Christian and heathen 
themes. Conspicuous is the temptation of Adam and Eve, the 
figures being rather difficult to determine which is the male and 
which the female, but the head of the serpent turned towards Eve, 
kindly settles the matter for us. 


The next subject is the Massacre of the Innocents, with Herod 
seated on a throne, while a soldier stands before him with a dagger 
of Scandinavian type. It is a fair presumption that the Danes, who 
gave the name to the place, were better known than their Norman 
conquerors. (Cowlam means the top of a hill). The next scene is 
the visit of the Wise Men, who are all wearing crowns. This really 
dates the sculpture as belonging to the twelfth century, as before 
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that crowns were not seen on the Magi, who always wore Persian 
caps. The Virgin holds a lily in her hand, which was her favourite 
flower, and the infant is represented in the act of blessing, holding 
up his two fingers. 


After these very sacred subjects come the figures of two wrestlers. 
The art of wrestling is common to all nations, for unlike our 
modern sports it requires neither bat nor ball nor other adjunct. 
It was in high favour in ancient Greece, and classical readers will 
remember the name of Milo who carried off the prize for six years in 
succession at the Olympian games. We know it was much in 
vogue in England in early days, and it is with a certain pride that 
we record that the champion of the North was able to throw 
all comers. 


The remaining two figures represent a bishop in the act of 
blessing, and a lady doing nothing in particular but handing 
down to us the fashion of dress, and the way ladies did their hair 
in the days when our Henry I sat on the throne of England. 


It isa great mercy that the Cowlam font with its’ interesting 
figures has escaped the destruction which has befallen so many. 
Not only have fonts been removed to be used as drinking troughs 
for cattle, but they have been broken up to mend the roads, or the 
stone has been built into houses and even stables and barns. It 
must be remembered that the Reformation and the Puritan triumph 
were dangerous times for stained glass windows, images, andsculp- 
tures of every kind in which the destroyers could trace any aid to 
idolatry. What often happened in the late war where there were 
miraculous escapes although destruction was all around, so in the 
times referred to there were stained glass windows that were spared, 
and some image escaped notice, just as occasionally an Abbey 
would be left intact. It was to some such fortunate accident that 
the Cowlam font was left to us. 


CHAPTER XxX. 


TuHorPE HAL.t. 


to the village of Bosville. Some one has written that the 

vale of York is the most beautiful in the world save only 
the vale of Normandy, and I have had the good fortune to see them 
both. Naturally I felt an interest in a name so nearly connected 
with the neighbouring village of Rudston,so I entered a Café and 
was fortunate in finding ,the village priest engaged on his luncheon, 
too. 

From him I learnt that the [pastures of the village were the 
richest in the province, and its fat cattle were noted, and hence its 
name, Ifor Bos means-a bullock. When William the Conqueror 
invaded England, the lord of Bosville, whose name was Martin, was 
made a Treasurer of his Army, a proof of his substantial fortune, as 
we only trust our money to monied men. Rich as he may have 
been, neither he nor his descendants were averse from marrying 
heiresses, and so began the connections of the Bosville’s with our 
county. Among the first ancient villages in Yorkshire, Rudston must 
be reckoned as one. Whole columns would not suffice for the 
discussion as to how the monolith in the churchyard got there, 
whether brought by the Ice Age, or dragged over Staxton Brow by 
a road made for the purpose. It is of oolitic grit,and may have come 
from a quarry at Cloughton. As for its object, it may have been a 
landmark for the Phoenician merchants who had a settlement here, 
or it may have been put up for a religious purpose, people may 
have danced round it in honour of the sun, as the priests of Baal 
did in the days of Elijah. Beyond all question it points to a 


settlement ofjpeople there, for whom a church was built in Norman 
times. 


Wott: home from a visit to Joan of Arc’s country I came 


It israther curious that the Bosvilles, who derived their name 
from the fat cattle of their homestead in Normandy, should have 
come to live as neighbours to Boynton or Bovington, which has a 
similar meaning. However, fat cattle are profitable, and the 
Bosvilles were able to keep on a line with the old and wealthy 
families of Yorkshire, and we find them contracting alliances 
with the Hothams and Wentworths, and one Mrs. Bosville was 
Jane of Hardwick, sister of the famous “ Building Bess,”’ Countess 


of Shrewsbury, to whom England owes such mansions as Chats- 
worth and Hardwick Hall. 


There is little to write about a family which is simply prosper- 
ous, and it is not till a marriage with one of the Macdonalds that 
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romance gets achance. We have referred to what a good family 
the Bosvilles were, but what shall be said of the Macdonalds ? 
Nothing better could be said toshow their high place in the world 
and in their own esteem than an incident at a Lord Mayor’s banquet 
in Queen Elizabeth’s time. The head of the Macdonalds was in- 
vited, but was placed somewhere down the table. This was pointed 
out to the Lord Mayor by some official, who told him that Mac- 
donald was a prince in his own country, and ought to be by the 
Lord Mayor at the head of the table. So a message of apology was 
sent, but was met with this reply: “Tell the Lord Mayor not to 
trouble himself, for wherever Macdonald is sitting that will be the 
head of the table.” 


The Macdonalds were settledjin the Isle of Skye, and in1776 an 
Irish peerage was bestowed upon the head of thefamily. Inthosedays 
the Church and Army were the only professions open to the younger ~ 
sons of nobility, and accordingly Godfrey, the second son, of Lord 
Macdonald and his Bosville Lady, became a soldier. Mars and 
Venus always went together, and one day the young soldier was 
attracted by the ankles of a lovely girl who.was playing 
battledore and shuttlecock by herself in a garden near Hampton 
Court. Another account says the first meeting was at a confirma- 
tion service, but be that as it may, theresult was the same. As the 
home of the girl was at a dairy farm, the young nobleman thought 
that winning his bride would be as easy as Cesar’s “Veni, Vidi, 
Vici.” Judge of his surprise on being told the young lady was no 
farmer’s daughter, but the child of a prince of the blood, no less than 
H.R.H. the Duke of Gloucester, brother of the King. The young 
soldier solved all difficulties by carrying off the girl from her school 
when she was about seventeen years old, and marrying her by 
Scottish Law. The soldier and the high born girl lived together’ 
first in one place and then another, where military duties 
called him. The old proverb about marryiug in haste and repent- 
ing at leisure did not apply, for they were as happy as the day was 
long. In 1813 Mr. William Bosville died and left the soldier (now 
Colonel Macdonald) the name of Bosville, and the estates of 
Gunthwaite Thorpe, and at the end of the Peninsular War, there 
they settled down, having in 1803 been married again according 
to English law. It is said that when the Colonel went out to 
the Peninsular War he took his beloved violoncello with him. 
No wonder he had a musical family, and each member played some 
instrument. Besides this they planted the hillsides and groves 
about Thorpe, they made large fishponds, and planted an avenue 
of limes, but the cold winds of the East Riding proved too much 
for these last mentioned. 

In 1824 the soldier succeeded his brother as Third Lord 


Macdonald, and in 1832 he died. His second son then asserted the 
illegitimacy of his elder brother, born before the second and 
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English marriage of their parents. A great lawyer was consulted, 
and gave as his opinion that the soldier’s Scottish domicile had 
been lost and that, therefore, the English marriage did not 
legitimate the children born before it. This opinion was not put 
to the test of law till 1910, when it was decided that the soldier’s 
domicile had always been Scottish, so the present owner of Thorpe 
resumed the name and Baronetcy of Macdonald of the Isles, of 
which his grandfather had been unjustly deprived. The Peerage 
being Irish, follows English and not Scottish law and remained 
with the descendant of the second son. A private Act of 
Parliament had in 1847 settled the estates—the Yorkshire ones on 
the soldier’s eldest son, who was then known as Bosville, the Skye 
property upon his second son, who became the Fourth Lord 
Macdonald. But it is possible that the eldest son’s Yorkshire lands 
contain a far older heritage than even the Skye property. The 
Celtic monolith in the Churchyard at Rudstone may have been 
erected by one of the Celtic ancestors of the present owner of 
Thorpe. His discovery in the Thorpe Hall kitchen garden of a 
late Celtic sword (now in the Museum at York) seems to bear out 


this idea. 


Thorpe Hall is about four miles from Bridlington, where the 
owner has made a name as the conductor of the musical festival 
which was held there for some years. He has shown that music 
must be in the blood of the soldier’s descendants who took his 
musical instrument with him tothe war. SirAlexander Macdonald 
of the Isles acts as the organist at Rudston Parish Church, and during 
the war he proved he had inherited soldierly instincts by doing 
his best to stir up his neighbours to patriotic fervour, and set an 
example by sending his only son and heir to drive a motor transport 
at the front. Peace does not find him idle; he is Chairman of 
Quarter Sessions and Vice-Chairman of the County Council. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


Burton Acnes HA tt. 


which owes its origin neither to monks or nuns. There are so 

many, Wykeham Abbey, Newburgh Priory, Nun Appleton, 
etc., which carry their ecclesiastical origin in their name, and all of 
which would come under the curses which the said ecclesiastics 
launched against those who seized their property. It is a relief to 
come to Burton Agnes Hall, which might display a sign which one 
occasionally sees on a_ shop, “Noconnection with any other 
establishment.” 


ae is almost a relief to come across a Yorkshire country seat 


In these days, when the Church is in such subservience to the 
State that our Bishops are asking for powers to have a little of 
their own way, we still find wills upset under the Statute of 
Mortmain, which dates from Edward III. The Church got 
possession of so much of the land of the country that it was a peril 
to the State if they got much more, and so bequests of houses and 
lands for religious purposes become null and void. 


Many of these lands were acquired by the undue influence of 
the priests working on the death-bed fears of the testator, so that 
when the chance of recovery came in the days of the Reformation, 
the landed gentry in many cases seized their own again, and hence 
sO Many came under the curse of those who “robbed God.” In 
dealing with Burton Agnes and its owners we shall not be troubled 
with sinners of that kind. 


When we talk about things coming into fashion our thoughts 
usually go to ladies’ hats and dresses, or the black patches or 
powder with which they improve their faces. But fashions change 
in far more important things. At one time the profession of arms 
is the only one considered fit fora gentleman; at another time we 
have the nobility and gentry going into business. Fashion dictated 
the building of our houses, as to their style and material. Before 
the end of Elizabeth’s reign, and while the conditions of life were 
insecure, all country houses were built round a closed courtyard, 
but after that came a demand for more light and air, and also for 
a prospect. Naturally enough the appearance of great architects 
like Inigo Jones at one time, and Christopher Wren at another had 
much to do with style, and Burton Agnes was built by Inigo Jones, 
in the last days of Elizabeth. To get the date of some buildings 
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you have to decide if an arch is Norman or Early English, or if a 
certain ornament is Gothic or Renaissance, but at Burton Agnes 
there are no such riddles to solve for on the doorway, and on the 
lead water pipes appear the dates 1601, 1602, and 1603. The 
picturesque gate-house bears the arms of James I, and the date 1610. 


Perhaps it is necessary to say that Inigo Jones was an English- 
man, for his strange Christian name sounds rather Italian, and was 
thirty years of age when he built Burton Constable Hall for 
Sir Henry Griffiths. He had been taken up by a nobleman and sent 
to study architecture in Italy. 


As was usual in those days, Inigo Jones on his return to 
England broke entirely with the traditions of the past in his plans, 
as in his architecture. The house became a solid block instead of a 
narrow range with numerous projections and broken outline. Out 
of the deference due to the Virgin Queen, houses were often built in 
E shape, Elizabeth’s initial letter, but, Inigo Jones was 
independent even of royal patronage, and trusted to his sterling 
worth rather than to the art of flattery to carry him through his 
career. T’he hall stands on an eminence facing the south, and is a 
mansion of brick with stone dressings, and the principal entrance is 
flanked -by turrets. The hall is not one of the showplaces of 
Yorkshire like Castle Howard and Duncombe Park, and the public 
are rarely admitted. 


The first owner of Burton Agnes we can identify is Roger 
de Somerville, who is described as Lord of Burton Annays. This 
was in 1312, but before the century was out we find it belongs to 
the widow of Reesap Griffiths, a Welsh name if ever there was one. 
The Griffiths came from Wychmore in the county of Stafford, but 
settled in Yorkshire, where they must have lived for over two 
centuries. ‘Then the title came to an end on failure of male heirs, 
and the estates were carried by the heiress into the family of 
Sir Matthew Boynton, who then resided at Barmston. 


We are told that times would come of such disorder that the 
brother would betray the brother to death, and the father the son. 
Such a time was the Civil War, when Sir Matthew Boynton above 
mentioned arrested his uncle, Sir John Hotham, for his treachery to 
the Parliament in delivering up Hull to King Charles. Ties of 
blood made no matter in those days for the nephew sent the uncle 
to London, where he was executed. Will it be believed that a few 
years later Sir Matthew Boynton was guilty of equal treachery at 
Scarborough, but the judges were more merciful to him and spared 
his life. The turbulent times of the Civil War passed away, and 
the Boyntons lived for two hundred years, passing on the baronetcy 
and estates from father to son, until on the death of the late 


baronet, when the title went to his nephew and Burton Agnes Hall 
to his daughter. 
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The Boyntons may be said to have lived for sport. Their 
beautiful home is well fitted for the indulgence of their sporting 
‘tastes. With the trout streams of Lowthorpe within a mile or two, 
with splendid cover for birds all around, and with Kilham West 
Field (a favourite meet of Lord Middleton’s hounds) in the next 
parish, what could a sportsman want more? The late Sir Henry 


did want more, for nearly every year he went to Norway, for the 
fishing in that country. 


The sporting tastes of the family were put to good use during 
the war, for Mr. Wickham Boynton was most active in the work of 
obtaining horses for the Army, and it has been said that no horse 
dealer could impose on him, for what Mr. Boynton did not know 
about a horse was not worth knowing. 


SO BSE, ALD 
CRO 


CHAPTER XXII. 


Wo.tp CotTTaGE. 


WAS caught in a thundershower one day on the top of the Wolds, 
and ran for shelter into the village inn. The landlord discoursed 
on that never failing topic with business men, namely, the 

badness of the times. There would be nothing of interest to record 
insuch a threadbare subject, had he not enquired how it was 1 
found myself in his house, because he added :—“ Nobody ever 
comes here unless they have lost their way.” 


This was true, for the inn in question was not on the high road 
to Bridlington, Driffield, Malton, or other centres of the Wold 
district. Certainly it led to Sledmere, but who ever goes to 
Sledmere ! 


We may pardon the landlord of an inn for not being in love 
with a place to which nobody ever goes,,but there are a certain 
number of people who would exclaim, “that is the very place I 
want.” Ido not refer to those who are “wanted” by the police, 
and to whom sucha spot would be a veritable “ city of refuge,” but 
to those who for one cause or another are tired of being in the 
public eye, and court obscurity before all things. 


The inn in question was near the house whose name stands at 
the head of this article—Wold Cottage, near Wold Newton. It is 
now occupied by an owner of agricultural machines, and the 
grounds and fields are let to tenant farmers. Nothing tells how 
once it was the home of quite a celebrated sportsman, celebrated 
even in Yorkshire, for his greyhounds, how the three daughters of 
the house were the best horsewomen in the country, and naturally 
attracted there three young squires who courted and married them, 
and how the owner counted some of the best known men in England 
of a century ago as his friends. Now the sportsman referred to 
chose the house just because it was so out of the way. 


Edward Topham was the name of the man. Spurgeon said 
that he who could succeed as a minister of the gospel would succeed 
as a statesman, an advocate, or a man _of business. That is a 
matter of speculation, but Edward Topham did succeed in the army, 
on the stage, in a literary career, as well asin country life. His first 
association with Yorkshire lay in his mother being a daughter of 
Sir Griffith Boynton, of Burton Agnes, and his father a judge of the 
Prerogative Court at York. Like the high born youth of his time 
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he was educated at Eton and Cambridge, and then went the grand 
tour. Money could do everything in those days, and he began 
serious life by purchasing a commission in the Life Guards. Hedid 
so well in the post acquired in such a style, that King George III, 
who rarely was guilty of a joke, played upon his name, and called 
Topham his “ Tip-Top Adjutant.” 

He thought his talents wasted on drill and pipeclay, and so 
turned to literary work, and as a man is known by his friends, and 
we find him among such as John Wilkes, Horne Tooke and 
Sheridan, we put him down among the front rank of writers of his 
day. He wrote for the stage, and founded a newspaper, and was 
_ altogether in the front of politics and fashions, but the aliquid 
amari (the drops of bitterness) entered his domestic life, so with his 
three daughters he left their mother to bask in the flare of London 
life, and he settled down in the Wold Cottage. 


Edward Topham had made a name as an officer, as a play- 
wright, and as the associate of wits : he settled down as a Justice 
of the Peace, a country squire, a sportsman, and a farmer. It was 
the time when Sir Christopher Sykes was beginning to enclose the 
Wolds, which before then had been amere sheep run. There were 
no roads, but simply tracks across them, but nothing could keep 
such a personality in obscurity. A meteorite happening to fall in 
his grounds, he published an account of the stone, erected a pillar 
where it fell, and sent a portion of it to London. John Elves, the 
famous miser, who had two sons in Topham’s regiment, died, and 
Topham wrote the miser’s life, which ran through six éditions. He 
was able to influence the miser, who intended cutting his sons off 
with a shilling, to do them justice, and they inherited his wealth. 
Thus in one way or another, in the preface of books, in scientific 
works, and in sporting results, the name of Wold Cottage was 
always before the reader’s eye. Edward Topham died, shall we say 
appropriately, at Doncaster, that headquarters of sport, in 1820. 

After his death the property passed to the Leyburns, and the 
heiress married Colonel Nelson, and together they lived there till 
1890. The quiet of the country, which worked a reformation in the 
habits of the soldier and playwright, had an opposite effect upon 
the parsons of the parish, who considered that they might do as 
they liked, and were frequently non-resident. Perhaps in some 
cases this was as well, for the late Canon Atkinson in a paper he 
read before a clerical society told how in his early days a lady 
wrote to the Archbishop of York to complain of the intemperance 
of her parish clergyman. The reply she got was surprising to a 
devout and well conducted parishioner, for it was to the effect that 
in such an out-of-the-way place a clergyman could have little else 
to do than drink. 

It would be interesting to try and repeople the neighbourhood 
of Wold Cottage in the early days of last century. It would be fuil 
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of gentry and of clergy who lived like the gentry. There would be 
Rey. Timothy Fish Foord Bowes, Rector of Cowlam, who kept his 
string of hunters, and was son-in-law to Major Topham, and was 
the most active magistrate in the district. There was Mr. Abram 
Rhodes, of Wold Newton Hall, whose wealthy daughters were 
eagerly sought in marriage, one of whom became the mother of the 
first Lord Nicholson. Just over the Wold were the Legards at 
Ganton,’and at either end of the Wold Valley were the Osbaldestones 
of Hunmanby, and the Sykes of Sledmere. What are now farm- 
houses were the halls of country gentlemen, for the rent of land had 
not turned the heads of the gentry, so that those who could afford 
it built palaces instead of houses, and those who could not afford it 
left the country for the town, as they could not bear to see them- 
selves outshone by their neighbours. 


History has repeated itself in the parish in which Wold Cottage 
is situated. Some few years ago, when the late Rector of 
Thwing was presented to the living, much the same surprise was 
felt as when Major Topham settled in the parish. For the Rector 
had been an all-round sportsman, besides a favourite in York 
society. He had played for All England at Lords, in Australia and 
South Africa. He had been a double Blue, and had rowed for 
Oxford. There was scarcely a game down to billiards and bowls at 
which he was not an adept. So people wondered what he would 
do at Thwing! But he settled down happily enough there, made 
himself at one with his people, all farmers or farm servants, and 
was never known to express regret at his lot. 


Many said that after the war a number of us would have to 
settle in the country and grow the food on which to live. Well, if 
they have to, a life in the country may be as happy as any other. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


Tue Boynton Picrure. 


their being on the spot to which they belong, and would 

lose all interest if removed. An erratic stone for instance, 
a block of shap granite brought by the ice from Westmorland to 
the cliffs of Yorkshire isa wonderful testimony to the power of the ice 
in its original position, but if removed to a museum becomes (to 
use Wordsworth’s expression) “A block of stone and nothing more.” 
Gold coins of Nero are fairly common, but to find a gold coin of 
Nero whose date is A.D. 54, on the site of St. Leonard’s Church, 
Malton, is a proof of the early date at which the Romans were 
attracted to that town, considering they only came to Yorkshire in 
A.D. 50. ‘ 


The same special interest is attached to the Boynton picture 
Iam writing about. Its chief interest centres in being where it is. 
Remove it, and as Samson said of himself if his hair should be cut, 
“T shall be as another man,” so this picture would become as any 
other seventeenth century picture. It is a portrait of Queen 
Henrietta Maria, wife of Charles I, and was painted by Jensen, a 
Dutch painter of high repute, but not on the same line as Vandyke, 
Murillo, or Velasquez. Nor can it be said that this particular 
Queen was of surpassing interest like Mary Queen of Scots, or 
Marie Antoinette. The chief interest of the picture lies in the 
circumstances under which it found its way to Boynton, and what 
these circumstances were I will proceed to relate. 


Mm curiosities owe their value or the greater part of it to 


It is quite waste of time to write afresh the story as to how 
Charles I fell out with his Parliament. The troubles became acute 
when the Long Parliament met in 1641, and the King raised his 
standard at Nottingham, and the first blood was drawn at Edgehill 
in 1642. To help her husband with money and arms Queen 
Henrietta Maria went off to Holland to sell her jewellery, and 
returning in February, 1643, she landed at Bridlington after 
losing two ships by astorm. Where the Wolds rise above the rest 
of the land, she saw a thousand horsemen come to escort her to 
York. However, if there were friends in front there were enemies 
behind, for ships belonging to Parliament came and fired on her, 
and she fled for refuge to the open fields. She remembered, how- 
ever, that she had left her dog in her lodgings, and she returned to 
rescue it at the risk of her life. When she had doneso she gathered 
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her stores together and moved off in the direction of York, her first 
stopping place being Boynton, the seat of the Stricklands. 


Now if may be remembered that there was a stout old sea 
captain of this name in Elizabeth’s reign who had a seat in 
Parliament, and who not only dared to brave her imperious 
Majesty, but beat her, too, and made her climb down from the lofty 
ideas of the Royal prerogative she had taken up. The son of such 
a man was not likely to sit quiet under King Charles’ exactions 
abovt ship money and other arbitrary Acts, and he sided with 
Parliament. When Henrietta Maria presented herself at Boynton 
he was too polite—let us put it that way—to shut the door of his 
house in her face, so went off, leaving the Queen to make herself at 
home as she pleased. She did make herself at home. Though the 
owner, Sir William Strickland, absented himself, yet his mother was 
living with him and was herself a Roman Catholic, and likely to 
be favourable to a Queen of the same faith. She did all she could 
to show honour to her guest, and at mealsshébrought out the heavy 
family plate. When the Queen departed she left a letter to the 
effect that she feared it would be thought she was about to make 
an ungracious return for the courtesies she had received, but 
unhappily the King’s affairs had come to that pass, that he required 
pecuniary aid. The Parliament had refused to grant the supplies 
requisite for maintaining the honour of the Crown, and therefore 
money must be obtained by other means, and she was sorry to be 
under the necessity of taking possession of the plate she had seen 
during her visit. She would consider it as a loan, as she trusted 
that the King would very soon compose the disorders, when she 
would restore the plate, or at any rate its value in money, and in 
the meantime she weuld leave at Boynton Hall her own portrait, 
both as a pledge of her Royal intention and as a memento of 
her visit. 


The portrait is considered a very fine work of art, and was 
probably painted by the Dutch painter during Henrietta’s recent 
visit to Holland, where it may be remembered that her daughter 
was married to the ruler of the State. It is the size of life, and 
represents her as very pretty and delicate in feature and complexion. 
Her hair is ornamented with flowers at the back of her head, and 
is arranged in short, thick frizzled curls according to the fashion 
called at the Court of France “tete de mouton,” which in plain 
English is like “a sheep’s head.” Her dress is very elegant, simple 
white with open sleeves drawn up with broad green ribbons, while 
the bodice is laced with gold chains and ornamented with rows of 
pendant pearls on each side. The family plate was never restored, 
nor was the Queen ever in a position to make compensation in 
money. The portrait has remained at Boynton, and probably if 
sold to-day would fetch far more than the value of the plate can 
possibly have been. It is not long since that a portrait by Franz 
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Hals, another. Dutch painter, and contemporary of Jensen's, was 
sold for £5,000. 


The whole business reminds one of a transaction in a pawnshop 
where (strange to say) each party gets the best of the bargain. The 
portrait was of little value to the Queen, who wanted money before 
all things, and we may assume the plate was immediately sent to 
the Royal Mint, so she got what she wanted. The Strickland 
family have no cause to complain, for the enforced loan has been 
repaid many times over in the inereased value of the picture. 


We imagine that few did so well as the Stricklands out ofa 
deal with Royalty. The poor Queen was obliged to have recourse 
to the painful expedient of soliciting personal loans from the ladies 
of England, in return for which she gave a ring or a locket engraved 
with H.M.R. (Henrietta Maria Regina). These were called the 
Queen’s pledges, and meant that if fortune ever smiled on the royal 
family again the pledge would command either repayment of the 
money, or admission to some order of knighthood. As all the 
world knows, the pledges were never redeemed. 


As for the Boynton picture, it remains among those good 
bargains unwittingly made, of which a striking instance is poor 
Schubert, the composer, who induced a restaurant keeper to take a 
song he had composed as payment for his breakfast, which brought 
the luckyjrestaurateur many thousands of florins. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
DuGGLEBy HoweE. 


HAT the world had been turned upside down was a favourite 
aR expression of the ancients, and implied that things had 
undergone a great change, small things had become great, 
and great things had become small. Sothey have. It is probable 
that an intelligent person in China or Peru would have heard of 
Scarborough, whereas many intelligent persons in East Yorkshire 
itself have no idea where Duggleby is, and have never even heard 
of it. Yet if we judged of the importance of places in the days of the 
Conqueror by their mention in the Domesday Book, we should find 
that Scarborough is not mentioned at all, and Duggleby is men- 
tioned twice. Thus their relative importance has been completely 
reversed. 


People may be pardoned if they have:never heard of Duggleby. 
It lies between the two great roads running from York to Scar- 
borough and Bridlington respectively, so the motorist knows it not. 
There is no station at Duggleby, so the railway traveller never sees 
the name. There is not even a church there, so there is no chance 
that a learned parson like Lawrence Sterne would reflect his name 
upon it as that worthy did upon Coxwold. Still it has been known 
to antiquaries from the possession of a tumulus which stands near 
the village, and which, when opened yielded more interesting and 
important information than any mound which has yet been 
examined. 


Duggleby stands two miles from Wharram station on the Malton 
and Driffield line. It has 183 inhabitants, among them three large 
farmers, on whom the place virtually depends for its livelihood. 
The Wolds of Yorkshire are virtually covered with burial mounds 
or tumuli, some of which are still conspicuous, but many more have 
been ploughed down in the course of husbandry. Two stand pre- 
eminent above their fellows, both in the great Wold valley, one at 
the eastern end between Wold Newton and North Burton, known 
as Willie Howe, and the other at the western end and known as 
Duggleby Howe. Need it be added that Howe is the Scandinavian 
name for a small round hill. 


When Duggleby Howe was opened in 1890 at the expense of 
the late Sir Tatton Sykes, it was found that an old trick had been 
played of burying a body in the grave made for somebody else. 


By permission of Lady Macdonald of the Isles. |p. 64} 
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However, as there was plenty of room in the Howe, and as it was 
the custom of Anglo-Saxons to bury, their dead in British graves, 
and as the first interments were separated from the second by at 
least 500 years, no one need complain. Passing over the Anglo- 
Saxon burials, which brought to light a quantity of pottery, some 
iron scissors, and some combs made of bone, the excavators dug 
down to find the graves of those for whom the tumulus was origin- 
ally made. As might have been expected so large a burial place 
was made for more than one person. In the larger grave were found 
three perfect skeletons, and with them had been interred several 
beautiful objects, a diamond-shaped arrow head of flint, a fine per- 
' forated hammer head, made from the antler of a red deer, and a 
very fine polished flint axe, which apparently had never been used. 
Near by was another grave in which lay the remains of a tall man, 
whose thigh bone measured 20 inches. This implies a stature of 
six feet, three and a half inches. In front of the face was found a 
beautiful flint knife, two inches long, ground smooth on both sides, 
and thin as parchment. The skulls were submitted to.an expert, 
who pronounced them to belong to a long headed race, which is 
commonly supposed to have preceded the round headed people. 


We have referred to the fact that the great majority of tumuli 
on our Wolds have been ploughed down, and only those of special 
importance have remained. These barrows or tumuli were not 
scattered hap-hazard over the land, but were formed in groups 
generally after the shape of the constellation known as the Great 
Bear, or more popularly as Charles’ Wain. Weare told by Homer 
that on the shield of Achilles “ was figured Charles’ Wain, the Sun, 
the Moon, and all the signs that crown the vault of heaven.” We 
know how the Romans venerated as gods with special love for 
them, the stars Castor and Pollux, so we think the arranging of 
these burial mounds after the figure of Charles’ Wain can only have 
one explanation, that object being evidently a religious one. ‘The 
stars of this constellation swinging nightly round the Pole Star, 
were to primitive man an unerring as well as a perpetual time- 
piece, and would be revered as something divine. 


It is dangerous to talk about the religious belief of these primi- 
tive people, but as in these mounds invariably food vessels are found, 
and near the persons of those we have reason to consider important 
people, are found other remains we deem to have been their servants, 
learned men are agreed on this point. That in view of the presence 
of knives and vessels in the grave, and the prevalence of sacrifice 
and cannibalism, the bodies are those of slaves, killed that their 
spirits might carry food for their master on his journey to the other 
world. They answered to the piece of money which the ancient 
Greeks placed between the lips of the departed, wherewith he might 
pay the fare of Charon, the ferryman across the River Styx, which 
divided this world from the next. 
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The Duggleby Tumulus disclosed the remains of men only. 
Lest from this it should be concluded that women were not thought 
worthy of burial, or at least were not buried in graves of such 
importance, it should be added that in the Danes’ graves near Drif- 
field, a female occupied the important place, and buried with her 
was an enamelled pin and other ornaments showing her wealth if 
not her importance. 


There has generally been a belief that the people of these early 
ages were much shorter than at present, and it is pointed out that 
no soldier of our day could encase himself in the suits of armour 
which still remain. In the time when Duggleby Howe was formed 
there were as now tall people and short, but taken on an average 
the stature of man was about 5 feet 9 inches, the long-skulled men 
exceeding the round skulled men’by an inch. 


Should anyone wish to see the curiosities taken out of Duggleby 
Howe, it may be mentioned they were taken possession of by Sir 
Tatton Sykes and deposited at Sledmere House. Any villager will 
point out the Howe. 


What further discoveries may be made in the future it is im- 
possible to say, but many burial mounds are still unexplored. An 
examination of any one of these may disclose important, because 
hitherto unknown, evidence in relation to our predecessors in 
Britain, in the various phases of their life and habits. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


THE Gypsey Race. 


highest times we speak of the “ Augustan period.” ‘The 

Augustan period of English literature extended from the 
days of Elizabeth to the Restoration, and included Shakespeare, 
Milton, and Spencer. The Augustan period of French literature 
was the age of Louis XIV, and included Moliere and Racine. The 
man from whom this name was derived, Augustus, was among the 
greatest and wisest of mankind, as a man need have been who 
founded the Roman Empire. Yet so superstitious was this great 
man that we are told that if in the course of dressing he put his 
right foot into the left slipper, or put his shirt on wrong side out he 
was sure it was a portent of disaster and was upset for the day. 
With that inconsistency we find in mortal men this belief in portents 
did not hinder his issuing a severe decree against sorcerers, fortune- 
tellers and the like. 


If such superstitions are found in the great and wise, and 
recollect Oliver Cromweli and Napoleon Bonaparte, both had 
their lucky days and studied the book of fate, who can wonder that 
the people at large have had their heralds of woe. Every royal 
house in Europe has its own prognosticator of coming trouble, just 
as every Highland family has a domestic spirit called a Banshee 
who intimates approaching disaster or death. The common people 
are but the same flesh and blood as princes and peers, and what 
wonder if every district claims its prophets of woe! ‘They argue 
that Nature sends warnings of approaching ills, such as the rumbl- 
ings which precede an earthquake, or the dry weather which is the 
precursor of an epidemic. Why st.ould there be nothing to tell of 
coming battle, revolution and panic ? Why, indeed, it is in accord 
with the practice of Nature and it satisfies the natural appetite of 
mankind to learn about the future. 


For a long while the stream known as the Gypsey Race has 
been considered as a prophet of woe. The first mention of it we 
can find is in the chronicle of William of Newbrough who wrote in 
the reigns of our Henry II and his two sons. He says that “in East 
Yorkshire, not far from my birthplace (Wold Newton), famous 
springs of water arise. They do not flow perpetually, but inter- 
mittently. When the springs are dry it is a good sign, for when 
they flow it is undoubtedly a sign of coming famine.” Another 


Wn we want an adjective to denote the best and the 
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chronicler, whose ideas of fortune and misfortune are somewhat 
confused, tells us that its appearance is the herald of disaster such 
as battle, plague, and famine. He tells us that it appeared before 
the Restoration of Charles II, before the great plague of 1664, and 
before the landing of William of Orange. 


There may be those living in the district who may be glad to 
be directed to the site of this mysterious stream. It rises at Wold 
Newton and runs by a short course to Burton Fleming, Rudstone, 
Boynton, and so on to Bridlington. Its rise is attributed to the 
fact that the Wolds of Yorkshire easily absorb the rain, and allow 
it to pass great distances underground, into a reservoir of chalk: 
from which it bursts forth intermittently, no one can tell why or 
wherefore, as it often flows after a dry season, but not after a 
rainy one. 


Whatever the flow or the Gypsey Race may portend in the 
future, there can be no question it is a blessing at the present. At 
least a blessing to the eye. Instead of the bed of the stream being 
filled with pots and pans and all sorts of foulness the clear water 
goes “swish, swish,’ on its way to the sea. It runs by the side of 
the high road from Wold Newton to Burton Fleming, then it is lost 
among the fields for a couple of miles, emerging again at Rudstone. 
Then the road turns sharply to the left and the traveller misses the 
stream, which makes its way through the beautiful grounds of 
Thorpe Hall, and comes out by the high road again at Boynton. 
Then it keeps to the fields again until it arrives at Bridlington, 
where it runs into the sea,.its mouth forming the tidal harbour 
which is known as Bridlington Quay. 


In Hone’s book of “Table Talk”’ mention is made of a custom 
of Burton Fleming practised in former days. When word came 
that the Gypsey had begun to flow the young people went out to 
meet it. Most people will think that the young folks were best 
pleased at an excuse for meeting one another, rather than meeting 
the Gypsey, but considering the evil name the stream had, and the 
ill-luck which it brought with it, we may assume the meeting 
would take some form of offering to put the ill-omened water in as 
good humour as possible. It may be remembered that it was the 
annual custom in Venice for the Doge to cast a ring into the Adriatic 
Sea in token of their marriage and in hopes that the wife would 
behave herself, 


In pre-scientific days, such things as comets and eclipses were 
thought to come and go at the pleasure or rather the displeasure of 
the gods. So with the streams that follow an equally wayward 
course. As trouble always impresses us more than happiness so it 
is no wonder that the woes which have occasionally followed the 
flow of the Gypsey have been remembered while the good it may 
have brought has been forgotten. It may be mentioned for the 
benefit of those who notice curious coincidences that the Gypsey 
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flowed during the time when the coal strike threatened to paralyse 
the trade and industry of the country, and it ceased to flow when 
the ending of the strike put our factories and steam engines at 
work again. ‘ 


As a rule people have loved their streams and been terrified at 
their mountains. The Balkans were supposed to have been the 
spot whence the giants tried to make an ascent into Heaven, and 
their ancient name of Hamus signifies blood, from the gore of the 
wicked giants which stained the mountains. But streams have 
ever been looked upon in a friendly light. It was a pool at 
Bethesda to which the sick, folks resorted 1n ancient times for 
healing, and it is a spring at Lourdes where the modern miracles 
of cures are wrought. Therefore a stream which brings a curse 
instead of a blessing is an exception to all rules, still other woe- 
waters may be found in Kent, and Surrey, and elsewhere. 


Prophetic almanacks still keep up their reputation for ability 
to predict disasters, for never is there a year when something terrible 
does not happen, and when it does the compilers say “I told you 
so.’ Never is there a period of time free from trouble, either 
national, local, of personal, and those on the look-out can always 
find some ill-omen to which they can attribute it. If Augustus 
could trace the defeat of his army to the fact that the sacred 
chickens refused to eat their food, a resident of North Burton may 
as reasonably attribute the death of his cow to the flow of the 
Gypsey Race. 


- 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


Tue Priest’s HoLteE at Burton CoNSTABLE. 


which have not heard of the war. We may feel inclined to 

doubt this, but it is rendered more credible by the undoubted 
fact that for two hundred years there were spots which had never 
heard of the Reformation. We might suppose that the public 
execution of such men as Sir Thomas More and Cardinal Fisher 
would have resounded to the most out-of-the-way hamlet, and the 
fires of Smithfield would have been reflected in the most obscure 
village. But no, it would be easy to name parishes on the Whitby 
Moors which the Reformation never reached,.and priests continued 
to celebrate and the people to attend the old Roman Mass without 
let or hindrance. 

It is the proud boast of the Roman Catholic family which owns 
Burton Constable that even in the fiercest days of persecution Mass 
never ceased to be celebrated in their chapel. The conscience of 
the most zealous Protestant could always be softened by a little 
money, and the nose of the keenest priest hunter could be put off 
the scent by the devices which the owners of the Hall contrived for 
the protection of their clergy. 

In order that we may understand the need for these hiding 
places for the priests, it will be necessary to recount the circum- 
stances under which a Roman Catholic priest exercised his calling 
in times gone by. Though Queen Mary has justly earned the title 
of “The Bloody” from the burnings of Protestants, which took 
place in her reign (they numbered 288) it may be questioned 
whether the reprisals on Roman Catholics under Elizabeth were 
much less cruel and certainly were more numerous, though it is fair 
to remember that Elizabeth's reign was nine times as long as her 
sister’s, No less than 123 priests were executed for the sole offence 
of exercising their religious duties. Moreover, thirty men and two 
women were executed for harbouring priests, and to this was often - 
added the barbarous sentence of drawing and quartering. No 
wonder Saint Philip Neri, seeing a number of students at Rome 
destined for the ministry in England hailed them with the words, 
“Salvete Flores Martyrum,” all hail, ye flowers of martyrdom. 


[ is said that there are still to be found in East Yorkshire villages 


Burton Constable is the most splendid mansion in the East 
Riding. It is of stone and brick covered with plaster, and part of it 
dates from the days of King Stephen. The east and west fronts were 
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added in the days of Henry VIII. The entrance hall is sixty feet 
in length, and contains a grand staircase. The library is 110 feet 
long and is panelled throughout with English oak, and leading out 
from this is a priest’s hole, where a priest could hide on the 
appearance of a priest catcher, and has a staircase leading out of 
doors by which he might make good his escape. At the trial at 
York in 1586 of Mr. Clitheroe, charged with harbouring a priest, a 
little child, frightened by the officers who had been sent to search 
her house, revealed the priests’ secret chamber, and therein was 
found a chalice and some priestly vestments. Can it be believed 
that when these were produced in court they provoked much 
amusement, the judges leading the way in the merriment! 


These priests’ hiding places are found in many old Yorkshire 
houses, notably at Norton Conyers near Ripon, and at New Hall 
near Thirsk. These are proofs of the persecution which for nearly 
three centuries the Roman Catholics endured in our own country, 
and those who fancy religious persecution was peculiar to Spain 
and the Inquisition may have their eyes opened to the true facts. 
In this hateful business no nation or religious body can claim to be 
innocent. Nebuchadnezzar throwing three young men of good 
character into the burning, fiery furnace for not conforming to his 
religion, was not one bit worse than our Charles I in sending to the 
gallows at York two priests of high family and good character for 
no offence but refusal to confirm to the Church of England. The 
English king and the King of Babylon were equally present at the 
executions, but our King Charles had the benefit of sixteen centuries 
of Christian teaching, whereas the King of Babylon reigned 600 
years before Christ. One of the two priests put to death by Charles 
was the Rev. Edmund Catterick, whose capture was singularly 
disgraceful. Belonging to an old North Riding family settled at 
Carlton, he was related to the Dodsworths of Thornton Watlass, 
and was invited there as a guest. Can it be believed that this 
relation could take such an opportunity to secure his person, and 
send him to York Castle to be tried, and even to appear as a 
witness against him ? 


Such things as we have been relating happily appear to us as 
much out of date as a prosecution for witchcraft; still the war has 
taught us that the savage nature of man is not extinguished either 
by Christianity or civilisation, but only lies dormant, and may 
break out on provocation. We have included a priest's hole asamong 
the curiosities of Yorkshire, because we can no more understand 
a man exercising his religion at the risk of his life than we can 
imagine a woman clad in a white sheet, and a taper in her hand, 
doing penance in church for her sins. Still, knowledge is always 
valuable, and we read accounts of the past that we may imitate 
their virtues and avoid the mistakes of our forefathers. One thing 
we learn from the priest’s hole at Burton Constable, that all the 
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terrors invoked by the gallows, by the disembowelling of 
Elizabeth’s time, were utterly unable to bind a single conscience, if 
as the head of the Constable family asserts that even in the 
worst of times Mass never ceased to be said in his chapel. 


The priest's hole was a very small place, its entrance 
undiscernable in the wall except to those in the secret, the priests 
as a rule were quite humble men, usually despised and considered 
of no account by statesmen and politicians. Yet it was just sucha 
small thing as the priest’s hole which really hatched out the 
gunpowder plot and nearly blew King, Lords, and Commons into 
nothingness. Guy Fawkes was a Yorkshireman, and educated at a 
cathedral school in York. The Wrights, who were two of the 
chief conspirators, lived in Holderness, not far from Burton 
Constable. These were goaded into madness, not by questions of 
high policy concerning Spain and the Netherlands, but by the 
indignities put upon their religion at home, of which the fact that 
their priests had to go from one hiding place to another was a 
constant irritant. Let us learn there is no nation or class which 
can be treated with injustice, but that a day of reckoning comes, 
and the bill has to be paid by one or another. 


~ 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
Tue MINSTRELS’ PILLAR AT BEVERLEY. 


r | YHE writer of these lines has no pretentions to bea political 
economist, nor is he qualified to arbitrate in a dispute 
between labour and capital. He is simply a worker among 

old records, and coming across the ways and means by which 

splendid work was done in the centuries long past, puts it on paper 
for the enlightenment of those who look at such masterpieces as 

St. Mary’s, Beverley, and ask how such an age which was “sunk in 

ignorance and superstition” could have erected such a thing of 

beauty to be a joy for ever. 


Dr. Johnson tells the story of a man who, wishing to sell his 
house, went about with a brick in his pocket as a specimen of the 
building. At first sight and taking the story of the Minstrels’ 
Pillar as an illustration of how the whole church was built might 
seem somewhat on similar lines. Still we may say that a single 
straw will show the way the wind blows just as well as if we could 
watch the whole stack in motion, and on that principle we proceed 
with what we have to say. 4 


Though not claiming to be a political economist, [ start with a 
quotation from a professor of that science to the effect that the two 
greatest forces in the progress of mankind are religion and 
commerce. No one can read the history of the trade guilds of old 
times without seeing how they developed in close connection with 
religion. Belgium is accessible and open to travellers, and on an 
altar in the cathedral at Ghent may be seen carved a pair of boots, 
signifying that the altar and the chapel in which it stands, is the 
special place of worship for the bootmakers of the city. Every 
trade and calling in Beverley, the drapers, tailors, goldsmiths, etc., 
had their separate guild, and most of them had their own chaplains. 
Lady Henry Somerset asserts that even the women of loose 
character formed themselves into a religious guild, walked in 
religious procession round the town along with other trades, and 
worshipped at their own altar on the high days and holidays. 
Therefore, it is no wonder to find that the minstrels had their 
guild as well. 


_ To this day the tanners are the most prominent trade in 
Beverley as they: were of old. The reason is found in the good 
water, the plentiful supply of hides, and the nearness of the oak 
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woods, so that there is plenty of bark for tanning. It is equally 
easy to see the reason why the minstrels’ guild would be a large 
and flourishing one. Two great churches like the Minster and 
St. Mary’s would demand a number of songmen, and when it is 
remembered that the masters of every school were required to teach 
grammar and song, instead of the three R’s of modern time, we 
have at once the reason of the supply and demand for minstrels 
in Beverley. 


The trades guilds were of the greatest value to the craftsmen, 
and, what we are most concerned with, to the public. What is 
now done by a whole army of inspectors of weights and measures, 
shops, factories, etc., was done by the guilds themselves. The 
butchers’ guild was not only responsible for supplying meat, but 
supplying meat that was good. In our day an offender is fined for 
giving short weight, and some are fined over and over again, but 
the profits made are so far in excess of the fines that the trader 
snaps his finger at the law, and continues to cheat the public. In 
olden times the guild would have turned him out, and he would 
not have been able to trade. 


In the town hall at Nuremburg I was shown an instrument of 
torture called the finger cramp, which was applied to any musician 
who played out of tune. If such penalties were a blessing to the 
public, the guilds were not less so to the craftsmen, for they ensured 
that every apprentice should be trained under a skilled master, and 
that no unqualified man should ply a trade. 


Of all the trade guilds that once flourished in Beverley the 
minstrels is the only one that is had in remembrance. This was 
owing to a great disaster in 1512, when the upper part of the tower 
fell during divine service, killing a number of people and destroying 
a part of the church. It was rebuilt before 1530, various donors 
doing different parts, and the guild of minstrels rebuilding the 
pillar which bears their name. 


The ordinances of the minstrels guild are still extant, from 
which we learn that it was so famous that alone among Beverley 
guilds it included members from outside the town. “’Twixt Trent 
and Tweed” was the wide field from which the minstrels were 
drawn, and consisted chiefly of those who played in the castles of 
the great. We have all read of the wandering minstrel in the poems 
of Sir Walter Scott, but we find the Beverley minstrels were not 
allowed to wander promiscuously, and none were allowed to play 


at any wedding except within the limits of his own village. Scott 
tells us that in the time of the Stuarts the minstrels had fallen on 
evil days, for as he says: 


“ The bigots of the iron time 
Has called his harmless art a crime.” 
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The “iron time” was the reign of the Puritans, who had not been 
heard of in 1530, and we suppose the guild was flourishing and 
wealthy as they didas much in the restoration of St. Mary’s Church 
as the chief citizens did. 


The musical instruments depicted on the top of the pillar have 
fallen into disuse as regards four of them; the rest are familiar to 
us under a more or less changed form. Westill have the drum, the 
trumpet, the harp, the flute, tambourine and bagpipes. We have 
lost the rebec, the shawm, the cittera, and the organistrum. There 
are nine stringed instruments, of which two are played with a bow 
and seven are plucked with the fingers; seven instruments played 
with the mouth, and three drums and tambourines which are 
beaten with hands or sticks. There are thirteen instruments in all. 
The inscription on the pillar is “ THIS PYLLOR MADE THE 
MEYNSTYRLS.” On the other side is a request to pray for their souls. 


It is said that every man gets a look of the calling he practices, 
and one can tell at a glance the soldiers, sailors, lawyers, and above 
all, the musicians. Portraits of Paderewski, and other notables in 
the art of music, have:made us familiar with the long hair which 
seems apart of their stock in trade. All these minstrels of the 
reign of Henry VIII have long hair, too, and they display a certain 
oddity of dress such as many professionals affect, for they are 
arrayed in white shirts, blue doublets, red hose, black shoes, 
and gold chains. 


What a sight it must have been when on Corpus Christi Day, 
the Thursday after Trinity Sunday, all the Guilds of Beverley went 
in procession round the town, all the crafts wearing their distinctive 
livery, and the whole heralded by the minstrels with their music. 
Their first duty would be to attend mass at the Church, afterwards 
every guild of any size or pretention would perform a play for the 
public benefit. One is rather shocked at the titles of the plays, for 
on a certain occasion the barbers performed John baptizing Jesus 
Christ, the drapers gave Pontius Pilate on the Judgment Seat, 
while the blacksmiths performed the Ascension. Of course the 


musicians played at all. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
Danes’ Dike at FLAMBOROUGH. 


q X Jhata curious list of misnomers could be compiled without 

much trouble. China-ware does not come from China, 

but the art had its origin in Egypt, and the best is from 

Dresden or Worcester. Meerschaum means the foam of the sea, but 

a meerschaum pipe is made of silica, magnesia, and water. Sealing 

wax has not a particle of wax in it, and the turkey does not come 

from Turkey, but from America. In like manner the Danes’ Dike 

at Flamborough has nothing to do with the Danes, and was made 
neither by them nor to keep them out. 


Still names of things are not given at hap-hazard, and we can 
generally account for them if we take a little trouble. Thus the 
Cape of Good Hope was originally the Cape of Storms, as named 
by the Portugese navigator, but his King thought this a name of 
ill omen, and determined to try the Sortes Biblica (opening the 
Bible-and taking the first word lighted,on) and opened at the 
words “good hope.” Turk was the name given to anything strange 
and outlandish, hence the name was given to the bird which 
Captain Strickland brought from America, so Dane’s Dike received 
its name in the following way. Certain people and individuals 
have inspired the world with terror. Thus it is said that Eastern 
mothers frightened their children into goodness by saying “ Be quiet 
child, or else King Richard will have you,” referring to the dread 
with which our lion-hearted King inspired the Saracen mind. 
Thackeray tells us that on coming home from India as a child, his 
nurse told him as they passed the island of Saint Helena, that if he 
was not a good boy Bonaparte would get him, and he ate three 
people daily for his dinner. So some centuries before, the Danes 
were the great objects of terror, who brought three hundred years 
of piratical invasions to complete the misery of the brave but dis- 
united Anglo-Saxons. Rapine and slaughter everywhere marked 
the path of the Danes, and these Pagan warriors did not even spare 
the monasteries, from which the ordinary robbers were kept back 
by fear of committing the sin of sacrilege. Therefore every object 
of terror and wonder which could not be otherwise accounted for, 
were credited to them, just as the great stones near Boroughbridge 
are called the Devil’s Arrows, so the great work at Flamborough is 
called Danes’ Dike. 

Here is a description of it. Fhe length of the Dike is two miles 
and a half, cutting off a triangular shaped area of high ground, 
whose apex terminates near the modern lighthouse at a distance of 
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three miles. On the side which terminates at Bridlington Bay, the 
Dike follows a deep ravine, hollowed out by a stream which rose at 
Bempton. In this part of the Dike, the great strength of the en- 
trenchment as a means of defence is derived from natural sources. 
It is otherwise as regards the northern half which terminates in 
Filey Bay. Here the ground was level to begin with, and therefore 
a vast ditch was excavated some sixty feet wide and twenty feet 
deep in places, the material being thrown: upon the eastern side to 
constitute the rampart. As this latter rises from sixteen to eighteen 
feet above the natural surface, it is obvious that a steep embank- 
ment of at least thirty-five feet in height would have to be sur- 
mounted before a successful assault could be delivered. In these 
days when the most formidable defences go down before tanks and 
shells the Dike would no doubt be but child’s play to a modern 
attacking force, but in pre-war days artillery officers spoke in praise 
of the skill displayed by the ancient people who made the Dike. 


But who were these people? As there were neither reporters 
nor historians in those remote ages, one has to answer such a 
question by finding out what traces those who made the Dike left 
behind them. The Dike has been examined, and quantities of 
worked flints have been obtained consisting of arrow heads, axes, 
and flakes. This important fact proves the Dike was constructed 
by a race of people who used flint weapons, and were apparently 
unacquainted with the use of bronze. Whether these people were 
invaders from the sea or had retreated from the coast is one of those 
questions the best experts cannot agree upon, so, as Byron says: 


“ And all may think which way their judgments lean ’em.” 


Dane's Dike is not among the seven wonders of the world, such 
as the Pyramids of Egypt, the Temple of Diana at Ephesus, and 
the rest of them, but at least it causes us much the same wonder as 
we express about the Pyramids, and that is how such vast 
structures were erected when all the machinery of construction such 
as cranes, engines, etc., were unknown. Herodotus, remarking on 
some such building, said it was built of “bricks and stones, and the 
blood and bones of the labourers who built it.” One may fairly 
add that there is nothing to show that the Dike was erected ata 
great cost of human life. 


Generally there is a substratum of truth at the bottom of all 
misnomers, of which Danes’ Dike is one. America was not 
discovered by Amerigo Vespucci, though he was the first who 
wrote about it, and so the name arose. Cape Breton is an island, 
not a cape, and lies off Nova Scotia, but on a map it looks just like 
a promontory and so its name arose. So though our Dike was 
neither made by the Danes, nor yet made to keep them out, yet we 
should expect that the Danes would be prominently connected with 
the place, and so they were. We like to think that Alfred the Great 
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after burning the cakes and entering the Danish camp in the guise 
of a harper, utterly defeated and drove the Danes from the kingdom. 
It does not look like it when we remember that in the century in 
which Alfred died, the tax known as danegelt was regularly paid to 
the Danes to bribe them into keeping within their own territory in 
England. Still less does it look like it when in the century succeed- 
ing Alfred we had three Danish kings on our throne, and when 
William the Conqueror had made himself master of the south of 
England, he had to bribe the Danish fleet in the Humber. So long 
did Danish influence last that an ancestor of Lord Harries, standing 
on Flamborough Head, as late as the reign of Henry VIII used 
annually to call upon the King of Denmark to come and receive 
his rent, and as no one appeared, he placed a gold coin in the shaft 
of an arrow and sent it as far in the direction of Denmark as it 
would go. 


The church at Flamborough is said to stand upon the site ofa 
former Temple of Odin. Nothing ismore probable,and we remem- 
ber that the raven was Odin’s bird, which used to whisper wise 
things in his ears, and also the device on the prows of the ships which 
brought the Danes on their piratical excursions. Thornwick Bay 
at the north end of the Dike derives its name from Thor, the God of 
Thunder, another god of the Danes, so though we cannot believe 
the Danes made the Dike, we can believe they were greater objects 
of terror about Flamborough than even the Devil himself. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


THe Rupstone Mono.iru. 


wrote on the uses of obscurity he might find an illustration 

in the Rudstone Monolith. Though it has existed time out 
of mind, and was standing where it now is long before Julius 
Cesar landed in England, yet it is not defaced by foolish people 
chipping bits out of it, or carving their names upon it. Possibly 
this is owing to Rudstone being off the high road, to its being five 
miles from a station, and therefore safe from the intrusion of those 
witless people whose only use for things ancient and curious is to 
deface them. 


The Rudstone Monolith stands 29 feet out of the ground, and 
is formed of moorland grit, such as is found in the quarry of 
Cloughton, to which a road runs from Rudstone by Burton 
Fleming and Staxton. As it stands at present it is impossible to 
assign to it any useful purpose. However, it is not likely that any 
people would drag a great mass of stone twenty miles up hill and 
down dale without a sufficient reason. The monolith bears a 
likeness to Cleopatra’s Needle on the Thames Embankment, or to 
Pompey’s Pillar in Egypt, the latter erected to mark the conquest 
by Pompey of that province. It also bears a resemblance to pillars 
still to be seen in churchyards and which can be traced to very 
ancient times to mark the burial place of some person of note. It 
might have been the gathering place for the inhabitants of the 
district when some new law was to be proposed, round which they 
gathered as they did around the Moot Hill at Driffield, but most 
likely its origin must be sought in the ancient religions. 


Brace os tie wrote on the uses of adversity. If anyone 


Human nature is the same everywhere, and human language 
has certain affinities all the world over, for it will be remembered 
that Christopher Columbus succeeded in making the natives of the 
islands of the Caribbean Sea understand him. So it is no wonder 
that the religious instincts of men have been always and 
everywhere the same. Now the first religious instinct prompts 
men to build an altar on which to sacrifice a victim, and as we 
learn frorm the case of Jacob, he first marks a certain spot as sacred 
by erecting a stone. 


As Charles Kingsley says, when first men looked up to heaven 
and asked : “ Who is it that we ought to obey and please? Who is 
it that gives us good things, and who may hurt us if he is angry?” 
The first thing they saw was the sun from which came light and 
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heat, and the growth of all living things. So they called the first 
day of the week Sun-day, an ever present reminder of the object 
which the first inhabitants of England and of the whole world | 
worshipped. 


Fortunately we have preserved to us an account of the 
worship of the British when Julius Cesar first landed here, for 
Quintius, the brother of Cicero, accompanied Cesar, and has told 
us how the great circles like Stonehenge were erected, and how the 
great festival of the year was when the sun entered the constellation 
of Cancer, that is on the 21st of June, the longest day of the year. 
“ Deep and profound is the silence of the multitude until the appear- 
ance of the sun above the horizon when with loud and continued 
exclamations and songs of joy, they hail the utmost exaltation of 
that luminary as the supreme triumph of the symbol of the God of 
their adoration.” 


That settles the question that the worship of the sun was the 
primitive worship which Julius Caesar found in Britain when he 
landed in B.C. 55. The great stone circles at Stonehenge, on 
Cloughton Moor, and again on Castrigg Fell take their shape from 
the sun. But the erection of such circles entailed prodigious 
labour. Myriads of labourers rolled the great stones up inclined 
places of solid earth until they had attained a height equal to their 
own altitude. Then pits were dug, and the great stones sunk in 


them so as to stand perpendicularly, and over these others were 
placed horizontally. 


Now as we know Cathedrals are only here and there about the 
land, while parish churches are evervwhere, so these stone circles 
were few, but single stones were numerous. These answered the 
purpose of Baal worship (for Baal means the Sun) as portrayed in 
the Bible, where we read the priests danced round and round ina 
circle, hopping first on one leg and then on another. It is not 
every place that was so fortunate as Rudstone with its famous 


monolith, but where they could not afford a stone they erected 
a Maypole. 


The Maypole has been found everywhere, in France, Germany, 
and India, and Maypole dancers go back to pre-historic times. 
Why these dancers in the month of May? Just as the Trojan 
heroes invoked their gods before proceeding to battle, and Greeks 
would not embark without the sacrifice of Iphigenia, for they both 
knew how uncertain warfare is, so the May festival reminds us of 
the uncertain weather at that season of the year. The old adage: 


Don’t cast a clout 
Till May is out. 


tells the same tale, and perhaps explains why the oldest relic of 


ancient worship left in Yorkshire is a sacred stone which served the 
purpose of a Maypole. 
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We may not have very pleasant.ideas about the Druids and 
their rites, and invariably connect them with human sacrifices. 
It is probable that the Druids, like other ancient peoples, were 
grossly libelled. Ceesar tells us that the Druids settled the quarrels 
of disputants without resorting to blows, an art to which we have 
not attained. He also tells us that one of their punishments was 
exclusion from the sacrifices, which translated into our manner of 
speech would mean forbidding a man to go to church until he had 
amended his ways. They also took charge of the young, not 
teaching out of a book, but exercising their memories, a method of 
instruction to which some of the best teachers advocate a return 
in our day. 

Rudston appears in Domesday under the name of Rodestein, 
and stein is Norse for stone, so beyond a doubt the village derives 
its name from the famous stone. Whether the first syllable means 
“famous ” or a “cross” (of the Holy Rood), or whether Rudd was 
the name of the first settler is a question for the very learned, and 
they are not agreed on the subject. 


The stone was made the subject of investigation by the late 
Sir Charles Strickland, who was of opinion that it was the same in 
extent underground as it was above, and in such case would weigh 
forty tons. 


There are those who are of opinion that the stone was brought 
to its present site by the action of the ice, and that it was set up by 
the Phoenicians as a spot where trade could be done by them on 
their visits to England. If this was so it would do away with all 
difficulties of its erection, for the Phoenicians were great builders, 
and in that case the Rudstone people might flatter themselves that 
once they had been visited by the builders of Solomon’s Temple. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


Tue Joucs at BrRIDLINGTON PRiory. 


their principles that on the morning of the battle of Trafalgar 

some score of sailors were flogged for drunkenness. Whether 
this proves that drink made men none the worse sailors, or that 
corporal punishment hardened them into being able to stand 
wounds and operations without chloroform, need not be discussed 
here. Suffice it to say how near we are to the time when Horace’s 
advice “Let the young bear hardship,” was not limited to youth, 
and when even the demented old King George III was whipped by 
his doctor, a treatment meted out to all unfortunate lunatics. 


y YEMPERANCE reformers quote as a proof of the advance of 


The congregation who worship at Bridlington Priory have 
every Sunday before their eyes a reminder of the proverb: ‘‘ Other 
times,.other manners.” For hanging on the walls of their church 
are the ancient jougs. They are simple-in form, consisting of an 
iron ring or collar, with a joint or hinge at the back to permit its 
being opened and closed, and in the front are loops for the affixing 
of a padlock to secure it round the neck of the culprit. They stand 
near the board on which used to be ranged the loaves of bread 
distributed after service to the poor who attended, so that reward 
of piety and punishment of guilt might teach a lesson even the 
youngest could understand. 


It is no use wasting our breath in decrying the iniquity of our 
former criminal laws, for had we lived in those days we should have 
upheld them. It is only one ina million who is really in advance 
of his age, and can see with the eye of a prophet what will come to 
pass in the future. John Wesley was among the best and most 
learned of his time, and yet when asked his opinion about the 
punishment of witches, he replied that to give up a belief in witch- 
craft was to give up belief in the Bible. Our task is simply to take 
things as we find them, and as we find the jougs in situ, we proceed 
to tell for what causes they were put in use. 


To begin with the name. This is evidently derived from the 
Latin word jugum, and means a yoke. In thieves’ slang any prison 
is “the stone jug,” and refers toa place of confinement. A good 
specimen may be seen at the Church of Duddingstone, near 
Edinburgh, but these are outside the church and not within as at 
Bridlington. In the diary of Henry Martyn, a citizen of London, 
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dated 1553, he tells us how he saw a young fellow tied to a post 
with a collar of ironabout his neck, anda man whipping him. His 
offence was for pretended visions and seditious words. We read 
that in 1574 a man named David Leyes, for having struck his father, 
was sentenced to stand two hours in the jougs, and he was warned 
that if ever he did the like again the member of his body whereby 
he offended, whether tongue, hand or foot, should be cut off without 
mercy, as an example to others to abstain from the like. Nor were 
the jougs reserved only for men. We read that a servant at Wigton 
in 1649, for striking her mistress, was sentenced to stand a full hour 
in the jougs. Two servants at Dumfries for scolding each other 
were put in the jougs, the length of time not being stated, but three 
women at Aberdeen for stealing tea and sugar were sentenced to 
stand for an hour on two consecutive days, and then to be carried 
through the town in a cart, with the hangman for company, anda 
drummer to go before them, who with tap of drum would draw 
attention to their ignominy. 


There is something to be said for the exposure of dishonest 
people to their fellow townsmen that they might beware of their 
depredations, and when the punishment ended with the exposure no 
more harm was done than when in our day the name of a convicted 
thief appears in the papers which serves the same purpose. How- 
ever, we have to consider the jougs in connection with the other 
punishments of that time, and it is fair to remember that circum- 
stances were different. Travelling was very difficult, and there were 
no telegrams and few letters by which a witness might be summoned 
no society to befriend the family of a criminal while in goal, so 
there may have been advantages in giving a drunkard a couple of 
hours in the stocks, or a light-fingered fellow a sound whipping for 
stealing, and let them go on their way. The jougs must therefore 
be considered with the whole setting of life which was so hard and 
stern. 


One of the foregoing illustrations is dated 1574, when Elizabeth 
was on the throne. Now it is not only a matter of history that the 
virgin Queen used to box the ears of statesmen who displeased her 
that she shook the old Countess of Nottingham on her death-bed 
for neglecting to give her the ring which might have saved the life 
of Lord Essex, but also it is a matter of history that Roger Ascham, 
her tutor, used to pinch, nip,’and bob (slap) the princess Elizabeth 
when she displeased him, Evena hundred years later Charles Lamb 
relates how he had seen the headmaster of Christ’s Hospital double 
his knotty fist at a poor trembling child (the maternal milk hardly 
dry upon his lips) with a “ Sirrah, do you presume to set your wits 
at me.” Nor did girls fare much more gently, for it will be 
remembered that Mrs. Brownrigg was hanged for flogging one of 
her female apprentices to death. 
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We have referred to the fact that the law took cognisance of 
such a domestic fault as ason disobeying his parent. Weknow that 
the great nobles used to punish even by death such of their servants 
as broke the rules of the house. The owner of Cottingham Castle - 
had the right of punishing by drowning offenders within his own 
territory. Of course, this would be reserved for serious offences, but 
in great houses may still be seen jougs, stocks, finger pillories, and 
whipping posts, and other contrivances for keeping in order any 
members of the household who threatened to be unruly. 


The jougs on view in a Christian Church where one’s thoughts 
are more fitly employed on innocence and gentleness could have 
been no shock to the people who were accustomed to gruesome 
sights outside. At Kilham there is still an eminence known as 
Gibbet Hill, and in Kirkburn Church there is a grave of a murdered 
youth, whose murderer was sentenced to be gibbeted, but was 
hanged instead. This was in the year 1826. The change was made, 
not from any consideration to the murdered, but for fear the neigh- 
bours should be frightened, especially after dark, by the sight of a 
body swinging in the wind. This brings out the distinctions 
between hanging and gibbeting. After being hanged the body of 
the dead man could be taken down and decently interred, whereas 
in the case of a man being gibbeted, the body fell to pieces 
gradually, as depicted in Tennyson's fine poem of Rizpah. 


If to such sights we added the pillory, the whippings at the 
cart’s tail, interspersed with such frolics as ducking a womanin the 
village pond on the charge of being a scold, we shall see that there 
was nothing in the sight of the jougs to offend the eyes of the 
worshippers in Bridlington Priory, even when they were in daily use. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
THE LonDESBOROUGH ARMS AT SEAMER. 


HE signboard of many an East Yorkshire public-house has 
made us familiar with the coat of arms of the Londesborough 
family. In this the hay-fork is the most conspicuous 

object, and as Lords and. hay forks are not generally in close 
connection with each other, the story of how the connection arose 
may be worth recounting. 


Probably the most ancient city in the world is Thebes, and, 
Dr. Johnson says that even at the seige of Thebes the shields of the 
warriors bore the sign and symbol of their family. What romances 
often lie behind those signs! Some take their origin in pride and 
some in humility, some are founded on feats of arms and at least 
one upon a murder. Some recall the fortunes and others the 
misfortunes of the family. Let us hope it is true that the founder of 
the Plantagenets derived his name from his choice of the humble 
broom plant for his crest, while others chose the lilies and more 
pretentious flowers. How the dagger inthe arms of the City of 
London recalls Sir William Walworth’s murder of Wat Tyler and 
the days when a word and a blow, anda deadly blow, too, followed 
in quick succession. ‘The coat of arms of Lord Downe, also familiar 
to us from the sign-boards of the inns at Wykeham, Heslerton, and 
elsewhere, which displays the upper half of a negro’s body, recalls 
a feat of arms of the time of the Crusades; while the curious 
undulating lines in the arms of Sir Richard Sykes are derived from 
the gentle streamlets of the Wolds which the country people still 
call “sikes.” 

It is said of Westminster Abbey that every stone is a sermon, 
and it might be said of each yard of ground at Londesborough 
that it is a romance, and many well-known romances have been 
woven therefrom. Wordsworth went there to find the romance of 
the shepherd lord, who was dispossessed of his ancestral home after 
the defeat of his party in the Wars of the Roses, and wandered 
among the Cumberland hills for twenty years— 

“ Love had he found in huts where poor men lie, 
His daily teacher had been woods and rills, 
The silence that is in the starry sky, 

The sleep that is among the lonely hills. 

Shakespeare went to Londesborough for his romances about 
Lord Clifford, whom he stigmatises as “that cruel child slayer.” 
“bloody Clifford,” “dastard,” and “treacherous coward.” There 
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was enacted the greatest romance of modern times, the story of the 
changeling Duke of Devonshire, who was allowed to succeed and 
keep the title and estates for some fifty years on condition that he 
never married. The said duke revenged himself on those who 
denied him the common privileges of his sex by pulling down the 
stately house at Londesborough so that they should never enjoy it. 
What tales might be told of David Garrick, of Sydney Smith, and 
other notabilities in connection with the place, but one must 
forbear and hark back to the subject as to what the hayfork had to 
do with the Londesborough coat of arms. 


The genius of Shakespeare has rescued an obscure bit of 
Scottish history from the limbo of forgotten events, and every child 
knows that Macbeth murdered his King, Duncan, and seized the 
Scottish throne. As Duncan left a son and heir it is only what we 
should expect to find him flying for his life, and seeking refuge with 
an honest farmer named Conyngham. ‘The pursuers were close 
upon him and the farmer bade the Prince lie down among the 
grass he was turning to make into hay, and as the Prince lay 
concealed he heard the fork at work, the farmer and his men 
accompanying their work by the words “ Over, fork over.” In due 
time Macbeth was defeated and slain, and the rightful Prince 
ascended the throne under the title of Malcolm JI]. He made 
a gentleman of the farmer who had saved his life, and gave him 
for his coat of arms the hayfork, and for his motto the words 
“ Over, fork over.” All this happened in the eleventh century, in 
the days of our Edward the Confessor. 

We lose sight of the family for some six hundred years, when 
we find the Rev. Alexander Conyngham among those who followed 
James I into England on his accession to the throne in 1603. As he 
was the father of twenty-seven children we can hardly blame him 
if he did what he could to provide for so large a family, and we 
find him presented with two livings in the County Donegal, to 
which was added the deanery of Raphoe. His eldest son went into 
the army, and we find him fighting on the winning side with 
William III and adding to his good fortune by marrying a wealthy 
heiress. The great stroke of luck which fell to the family was the 
favour with which George IV looked upon Lady Conyngham, 
upon whom he lavished wealth and jewellery, and whose husband 
he made in quick succession a Viscount, an Earl anda Marquis. 
The second son of this couple succeeded to the Yorkshire property 
of his uncle, Mr. Denison, whose name he took, but he brought the 
Conyngham coat of arms with him, and when he was created the 
first Lord Londesborough, the hay fork had the place it still 
occupies. 

The mother of the present holder of the title was the daughter 
of the Earl of Westmorland and a direct descendant of the Lord 
Clifford and Westmorland who was the subject of Shakespeare’s 
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invectives. It is only fair to add that there is another side to his 
character engraved on his brass in Londesborough Church, where he 
is described by his widow as “The most noble of men.” 
Nobillisimus Vir. 


The hayfork, as it appears in the Londesborough arms, is a 
standing witness to every farmer and farmer’s man that there is 
nothing to prevent them or their descendants from sitting in the 
seats of the mighty and mixing with the great of the land. Itisa 
pity that some families have done their best to conceal their lowly 
origin, and sons of honest tradesmen have taken the arms and 
mottoes of Crusaders under the impression they would pass with 
the public for something different from what they are. It isa 
tribute to the good sense of such of the great as have been proud of 
the soil from which they sprang. The Pope, who once ranked first 
among crowned heads, still signs his acts with the ring of the: 
fisherman, just as the Stuarts retained the check-board on which 
as stewards they reckoned up the rents due to their lords. The 
Spencers were the “dispensers” of the victuals from the buttery of 
the Norman Kings, and the Grosvenors were their huntsmen, so 
when we come to origins we find that he who wielded the hayfork 
in the eleventh century was quite on a level with the ancestors of 
our chief nobility. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


KrrkKHAM ABBEY GATEWAY. 


RAVELLERS say that the line from York to Scarborough is 
T dull and flat, but there is a pretty bit about Kirkham Abbey 
and Castle Howard. So there is. Trees and water always 
make for beauty, and the Derwent coming close to the line, and 
the trees above Castle Howard station overshadowing it, makes 
what might be dignified by the name of ‘“‘scenery.”’ Add to this 
the weir and the pleasant sound of the water as it passes over it, 
together with the remains of the Abbey, which are quite close to 
the line, and you have a picture that any artist might be proud of 
putting on canvas. 


We are often hearing from visitors to Fountains, Rievaulx, and 
other Yorkshire Abbeys renowned for their beauty, that the old 
monks knew how to choose out pretty spots. If history be true, it 
is not-the monks who chose the pretty spot on which to build 
Kirkham Abbey, but. the heir to Walter D’Espee chose a pretty 
spot whereon to die. All know how the only son and heir of 
D’Espee, who was a good soldier as well as a man of great 
possessions, was killed by a fall from his horse. Rendered thus 
childless, D’Espee cast about for a means of disposing of his wealth. 
He acted on his uncle’s advice,and built Kirkham Abbey on the 
spot where his son was killed, and subsequently built Rievaulx 
Abbey, into which he himself entered to end his days as a monk. 
It is not the story of the Abbey we are concerned with, for that has 
completely disappeared, save for the gateway and one window of 
the Church. It is the gateway and its heraldic shields which will 
occupy our attention, the shields being ten in number. 


Shields and armorial bearings had their origin in the same way 
as the shop signs of a town. The houses of a street were not 
numbered, for there would have been little use in doing so, as 
coachmen, chairmen, porters and errand boys, even in London, 
could very rarely read. It was necessary to use marks which even 
the most ignorant could understand, so the shops and houses were 
distinguished by painted and sculptured signs, which must have 
given a gay aspect to the streets. We should imagine that Coney 
Street in York was an endless succession of Saracen’s Heads, 
Royal Oaks, Blue Boars, and Golden Lambs. To this day the 
cheques of Coutts’ Bank bear the sign of the Three Crowns, 


formerly distinguishing the famous banking house in the Strand 
from its neighbours. 
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Though there are instances in remote times of nations and 
individuals distinguishing themselves by particular emblems or 
ensigns, nothing that can properly be called armorial bearings 
existed before A.D. 1150. This was about the time of the second 
crusade, and a writer of the period says they were adopted among 
the Normans, so that no Norman might perish by the hand of 
another. It was not till the time of our Henry II that the lilies of 
France and the lions of England appeared on the arms of the 
respective kings. 


Once started, every knight assumed what arms he pleased, and 
animals, plants and legendary monsters were chosen. The half-negro 
which appears on the arms of Lord Downe is in memory of an act 
of some ancester who sliced in half by one cut of his sword a huge 
black-a-moor whom he encountered. Many arms were known as 
speaking arms, and gave a clue to the name of the family. A good 
instance is the coat of arms of the family of Cranston, which 
represents a crane dropping a stone on some sleeping warrior and 
thereby warning him of the approach of an enemy. A better 
instance still are the arms of the Sykes family, which represent the 
Sikes or little streamlets we are familiar with on the 
Yorkshire Wolds. 


As we have said the shields on the gateway of Kirkham Abbey 
are ten in number, and the first of them shows one use of heraldry 
in helping us to date a building on which they appear. The first 
shield is that of the Overlord from whom the lands were held, and 
are the arms of that Gilbert, Earl of Gloucester, and his wife, Joan 
of Acre, a daughter of Edward I by his wife, the beloved Eleanor, 
to whose memory various crosses were set up in the country. Now 
as the marriage took place in 1290, and Gilbert died in 1295, we 
may fairly assume the date of the gateway to be between those 
years. Another shield is that of Lord Roos, whom readers of 
history may remember as one of the claimants of the crown of 
Scotland, along with Baliol, Bruce, and the rest of them. This 
Lord Roos lost his case, because (as we should say) he could not 
find his grandmother's marriage lines, which reminds one that 
fortunes, titles, and even crowns have been lost owing to the 
absence of that necessary document. If one might turn aside from 
one’s subject for a minute, it would be to warn the crewd who rush 
into matrimony to remember the injury they may do their children 
by carelessness at this critical time. 


Few names are better known in East Yorkshire than that of 
Beckett’s Bank, and the head of the Beckett family is Lord 
Grimthorpe, whose title dates only from 1886, but on Kirkham 
Abbey gateway are the arms of a Lord Grimthorpe who lived in 
1295. His name was Fitzwilliam, and his arms were three 
chaplets of roses, and in consequence of failure of male heirs, they 
have now descended and are possessed by the family of the Earl of 
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Carlisle. This family had the great good luck to be connected 
with Lord Byron, and as long as true poetry finds lovers, so long 
will Byron’s fine lines upon a son of Lord Carlisle be read and his 
name ranked with the immortals. Describing the battle of 
Waterloo, Byron wrote— 
“ F’en where the thickest of war's tempests lower’d, 
They reached no nobler breast than thine, young gallant Howard.” 

The shields that tell us of the connection of the Scrope family 
with Kirkham in the reign of Edward III remind us that child 
marriage is not confined to India. The shields recall the 
marriages of two heiresses, Maud de Vallibus and Ivetta de 
Ros, who were married and had children when quite of tender 
years. We may suppoSe that in case of heiresses that the husbands 
were so fearful lest anybody else should snap them up, that 
they married them as they left the nursery. Margaret, Countess of 
Richmond, was married at fourteen, and was the mother of 
Henry VII before she was fifteen. Early marriage did not hurt her, 
for she grew up to be the most learned and benevolent woman 
of her age. 


Besides the shields, there are several figures in niches on the 
gateway. These are S. Philip and Bartholomew the Apostles, and 
the figure of St. George with the dragon. Another represents 
either David fighting with the giant Goliath, or it may 
commemorate some deed of |valour of one of the Roos family 
during the war with Scotland. The figure of a man holding a 
bugle horn may have reference to the death of Walter D’Espee’s 
heir who was thrown from his horse while hunting. 


CHAPTER. XXXIII. 


Tue ARMourR IN SHERIFF Hutton CHURCH. 


Flaxton station, and is known to all travellers on the York 

and Scarborough branch of the L. and N. E. from the ruins 

of its castle which are visible from the railway. An 
interesting chapter might be written upon the notable persons to 
whom the castle was a prison, among them the young Earl of 
Warwick, son of the Duke of Clarence, whose exit from the world 
in a butt of Malmsey wine is known to all. 


v ‘HE village of Sheriff Hutton is two anda half miles from 


Our business is not with the castle, but with the church, which 
in common with several of the churches still retains the arms that 
had actually been worn by the person commemorated. The arms 
consisting of a helmet, gauntlet, spurs, and a tattered banner. We 
may mention that much of the armour in churches was merely sup- 

‘plied by the undertaker for funeral purposes, just as the hatchment 
and the plumes were. These are on a very different line of interest 
to armour actually worn by noted warriors, that of the Black 
Prince in Canterbury Cathedral being a goodexample. Shakes- 
peare refers to this custom in the play of “ Henry VI.,” where one 
character says: 

“Ts it Cade that I have slain, that monstrous traitor ? 
Sword, I will hallow thee for this thy deed, 
And hang thee o’er my tomb when J am dead.” 

Those who know anything of the customs of chivalry are aware 
that the warrior went out to battle with his arms blessed by the 
church, and what more fitting that they should be returned to the 
church when they had fulfilled their purpose. 


We owe a great debt to this practice for the memorial brasses, 
and effigies of knights in armour, and above all the actual armour 
itself as preserved at Sheriff Hutton tell us far more of the successive 
stages of English arms than do all the inventories and all the 
collections of arms such as is found in the Tower of London. It 
also tells us of the intimate connections between the church and 
the warrior which our age has lost sight of. 


Among unfortunate mistakes made in the war was that which 
first enrolled the clergy among the citizens liable to military service, 
and then exempted them. Certain eminent divines saw what a 
mistake it was, and hastened to assure the public that it was not 
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their fault. Some feeble excuses were made, taken from some old 
canons of the Church, but those clerics who did fight must now be 
the envy of all their brethren, for not a few covered themselves with 
glory, some gaining the most coveted distinction of the Victoria 
Cross. Within what might almost be termed our own times, three 
clerics have shown great genius as the commanders of armies, such 
as Speckbacker, who was one of the generals under Andrew Hofer, 
the Tyrolese patriot, who actually defeated the armies of Napoleon. 
Such was Father John, who commanded the Irish rebels at Vinegar 
Hill and showed himself a brave and clever commander, and such 
was the Bishop of Urgel, who kept the whole Spanish army at bay 
in the last Carlist war. In the late war, both French and Italian 
priests have shown themselves the bravest of the brave. 


In the days of the Danish invasion, many an Anglo-Saxon 
prelate found himself called upon as a Christian and a patriot to 
take his stand in the van of the English army and bar the path of 
the invader. A bishop of Sherbourne was-killed at the battle of 
Brunnanbergh, a spot. which some place near Brough, and others 
near York, At the Battle of Northallerton, it was the aged Arch- 
bishop of York who was the inspiring genius of resistance to the 
Scotch invasion, and other bishops were in battle array. When 
the peasants were in revolt under Edward III, the best general the 
King had was the Bishop of Norwich. He put down the rebellion 
with iron hand, and it was said that if the foe surrended, he first 
heard their confession, then gave them absolution, and then hanged 
them on the nearest tree. Even the Pope went to battle, and Julius 
II not only fought but won too. The poet that sums up the 
virtues of a prelate of the middle ages— 

“ Princely was his hand in largess, 
Heavy was his arm to smite ; 
And his will was leaded iron, 
Like the mace he bore in fight.” 


Need we say what fighters the preachers proved themselves to 
be among the Scotch Covenanters, so when we come to the matter 
of precedent, we see that there is nothing more out of place fora 
clergyman to be in battle, than for armour to be in church. 


It may be of interest to note that the crozier still carried by our 
bishops is thought to have its origin in the crook of the shepherd, 
in the rod of the Roman lictor, and also in the mace of the warrior. 


The armour in Sheriff Hutton Church recalls how every parish 
in England from the time of Edward I was bound to keep ready 
for use a certain amount of armour, and of course an equal number 
of men trained to wear it. This armour had to be viewed twice a 
year by the constables, and a report made on its condition to the 
magistrates. When the parish armour was carefully viewed 
throughout England at the time of the expected Spanish invasion, 
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returns show that much of it was within the consecrated walls of 
our churches. In a recent restoration of a Church a chamber over 
the porch which had long been disused, was found full of helmets, 
pikes, and other weapons, which no doubt was the store of armour 
belonging to-the parish. 


A tomb in Sheriff Hutton Church is that of Edward, Prince of 
Wales, only son of Richard III and Anne Neville. This mention of 
the troublous times when the place was'the resort of kings connects 
it with the Wars of the Roses, and we might occupy much space in 
depicting the fights in which the armour we have been speaking 
about figured. 


It is of special interest to-day as an intimation that there can 
be no more appropriate place than our churches for storing the 
spoils of war, and forcommemorating the names of our heroes. The 
arms of to-day do not lend themselves to hanging over a tomb, for 
the helmet is gone, and atin helmet is hardly a thing of beauty. 
The battles have been won by howitzers and machine-guns, neither 
of which would make a suitable exhibit in a church, and the colours 
which braved the battle and the breeze have but a small space in 
trench warfare. Still less could we do with bombs and gas shells. 
Some memorials of the Great War we hope to have, and in Sheriff 
Hutton Church we should have almost a continuous pictorial 
history of warfare, commencing with the marks made by sharpening 
arrows against the sacred walls. 


w 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


A Danpy-Horst at BEVERLEY. 


gon Station and the railway crossing, the tram cars always 

stop at the corner of Coltmann Street. The name recalls a 
family who were considerable property owners in Hull less than a 
century ago, one member of which was Mr. Justice Coltmann, and 
another was the Vicar of Beverley Minster. The judge was one of 
the sparest of men, as lean as a grey-hound, the other contested with 
Daniel Lambert the claim to be the fattest man ever known in 
England. 

When Banting, the undertaker, wrote his pamphlet on 
corpulence he prefaced what he had to say about how to reduce 
one’s size by pointing out the disadvantages under which a fat man 
laboured. He could not enter a room without exciting attention, 
or sit.down on a chair without seeing the owner tremble for its 
safety. If he travelled by omnibus or train he heard disagreeable 
remarks about folks who took more than their fair share, or about 
people who were always at home to their meals. He was in 
constant danger, as he could not come down stairs except back- 
wards, for his corporation would have overbalanced him. Mr. 
Banting was in a large way of business as undertaker, and in 
addition to the afore-mentioned drawbacks, he had to combat a 
tendency jto drowsiness, as is so well brought out by Dickens’ 
description of the fat boy in “ Pickwick.” 

With men who are made the right way, difficulties exist only to 
be overcome. The natural impediment in his speech did not 
prevent Demosthenes becoming the most eloquent man of all time, 
as in our day the blindness of Professor Fawcett did not hinder him 
from being the one Postmaster General who has carved for himself 
a niche in the Temple of Fame. So Mr. Banting carried on a large 
business and, what is more, added a word to the English language 
much as Captain Boycott and Mr. Marconi have done. It was the 
same with the Rev. Joseph Coltmann, who, though afflicted with 
the disease of corpulency to such an extent that his legs would not 
carry him after he had attained the age of twenty-one, and though 
possessed of property which would have enabled him to live in ease 
and seclusion, yet chose the life of a busy clergyman, always in view 
of the public, and proving himself a capable and lovable parson. 

Mr. Coltmann was presented to Beverley Minster in 1823, and 
he held the living till 1844. This is not the place to speak of the 
ordinary incidents of his ministerial career, but only so far as his 
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great corpulency affected them. The dandy-horse we have referred 
to at the head of this chapter, which is still preserved in the Minster 
lumber room, was needed to support his heavy frame,which weighed 
43 stones. A daguerreotype of the reverend gentleman on the dandy 
is frequently to beseen in the print shops of the town, and legend has 
handed down a repartee between the cleric and a street boy. On 
seeing this vast mass of flesh moving about some impudent rascal 
called out: “ That’s not with fasting and praying.” To which the 
cleric replied: “Nor with eating and drinking either.” As a 
matter of fact he was a spare eater, and the adipose deposit he 
accumulated was the result of a disease which afflicted both him 
and his sister. 


The reverend gentleman was a bachelor. He was naturally 
shut off from many enjoyments open to ordinary people, but one 
pleasure he had was to invite some Grammar School boys to 
breakfast, after which he would go through some passages of the 
poet Juvenal with them. It may here be interjected that the clergy 
of his age were far and away better scholars than those of to-day. 
One of these Grammar School boys has survived to our time and 
has told us by what process Mr. Coltmann “mounted”’ the pulpit. 
Of course walking up the pulpit steps was an impossible thing, so a 
board was placed on the pulpit floor, which sloped down to the 
level of the nave. The reverend gentleman then went on his 
dandy-horse to a spot convenient, where three vergers awaited 
him. The chief verger took aim, and the three together rushed 
him into the pulpit to the delight or wonderment. of the spectators 
who witnessed it for the first time. The ordinary congregation 
were so accustomed to it that they took it as a matter of course. 


Anyone who has been a visitor to the Minster Vicarage will 
have noticed the width of the doors and the solid nature of 
everything about the place. ‘This is in part due to the dimensions 
of Mr. Coltmann, who, being a rich man, was able to make any 
alterations in the structure he pleased. His end was not due to 
disease or even to a passing ailment. Hesimply rolled over in bed, 
and was suffocated before his menservants could be brought to roll 
him back again. He was quite unable to move himself. 


Fat people are usually short lived. They are usually kindly 
and benevolent. The East Riding is indebted to one fat man for 
Meaux Abbey, which was built by the Earl of Albemarle, who had 
made a vow to go on a pilgrimage to Jerusalem. His great 
corpulence was a hindrance to his going on foot, so he was absolved 
from his vow on condition of his building the Abbey. Alfonso II, 
of Portugal, is said to have been the fattest king on record, but his 
weight is somewhat doubtful. What is known is that unlike most 
fat men he was quarrelsome, and died, excommunicated by the 
Pope, at the age of 38 years. This was the age of Louis XVI, who 
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was guillotined, and who was always spoken of as “le gros 
cochon” (the fat pig), but his weight and size are not recorded. 
Daniel Lambert weighed 52 stones, and died at the age of 39. He 
was a Leicester man, and is mentioned along with the Rev. Mr. 
Coltmann, as both had energy along with their weight, Lambert 
being credited with the ability to carry four-and-a-half hundred- 
weight at a time. William Bradley, the Market Weighton giant, 
to whom a monument is erected in the church, only weighed 
27 stones. 


One has to apologise for mentioning such a man as the Rev. 
Joseph Coltmann in the same page with those fat men who make 
their corpulence a source of income to themselves, by allowing 
themselves to be exhibited, whereby they led lives of ease and 
indulgence. Mr. Coltmann, who might have led such a life, and 
whose abnormal size might have served as some excuse for 
withdrawing from the public eye, preferred a life of activity, was 
most benevolent with his money, and afforded an example, if 
another was needed, that men are not the sport of circumstances, 
but great minds make circumstances the sport of men. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


A Brass at BAINTON. 


HE difficulty of training children to love religion and religious 
exercises is a very serious one. To see our Sunday schools 
so full would lead one to suppose that the whole childhood 

of England was being trained in the fear of God. When the 
children are old enough to leave the Sunday school, ina majority of 
cases the place of worship knows them no more. How did they 
manage in the ages of faith, when everybody believed, and the 
church and nation were one? At all events one of their methods 
will be interesting to read about, whether we can imitate it or not 
is another question. 

Bainton possesses one of the most beautiful and interesting 
churches in the East Riding, which is sometimes called the cathedral 
of the Wolds, as Patrington church is the cathedral of Holderness. 
In the centre of the chancel floor is the brass containing the effigy 
of a priest in his vestments and holding a chalice. This is the 
monument’ of Roger Godeale, a former rector, and the inscription 
round the brass tells us that he brought up boys in the love of piety, 
and encouraged them by rewards. ‘The date of this is 1429, in the 
reign of our Henry VI. At first it might seem that to say a priest 
educated the youth of his parish was no more than might be said of 
any priest who did his duty, but we happen to know that one boy, 
John of Bainton, had a particularly good voice, and earned 
considerable money by acting and singing to the Boy Bishop of 
York, and his training he probably owed to the good priest Roger. 
This relates to a custom quite forgotten by all but a few anti- 
quarians, so that my readers may thank me for recalling it. 

Among the many singular customs of our forefathers in 
medizval Europe, of which only the traditions have come down to 
us, there was none more curious than that which prevailed in 
cathedrals and parish churches on the feast of St. Nicholas, 
December 6th, of electing from the choristers a Boy, Bishop, who 
assumed a Bishop’s dress, while other boys were habited like priests, 
and together the party performed certain sacred offices, much to the 
delight of the people, and as we shall see, to their own considerable 
profit. At Salisbury it is said that if any Canonry fell vacant 
during his term of office the Boy Bishop disposed of it, and if the 
boy died in that period he was buried with episcopal pomp, with a 
costly memorial over him, as may be witnessed in Salisbury 


* Cathedral to-day. 
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That schoolboys should be allowed once a year a few days for 
fun and frolic was only in the nature of things considering the stern 
character of a schoolboy’s life in the time with which we are deal- 
ing. The very insignia of the schoolmaster were instruments of 
torture. While a canon on his installation was given a book anda 
loaf of bread, the schoolmaster was inducted with the birch and the 
rod, the rod for constant use on the head and hand, the birch for 
the more ordered application of argument a posteriori, and the 
medizeval boy-crusher stinted his pupils in both holidays and play. 
In the school year no holidays were contemplated, for the Saints 
days were holy days not holidays, the boys simply exchanging 
school for chapel. 


Perhaps my readers will think there was not much of fun and 
frolic in playing at being a priest and reciting sacred offices, but 
there were more pleasing things in store. Our interest will natur- 
ally be on a Boy Bishop of York Minster, and on one occasion we 
read that Edward I attended Vespers said by the Boy Bishop and 
presented him with forty shillings. The fortunate boy was gener- 
ally the senior chorister, provided he was handsome and elegant 
shaped “and had a good voice.” 


His office was not confined to the Minister, but he travelled 
round the country, thus in 1396 visits were paid to Leeds, Beverley, 
and Bridlington. Perhaps York was too well accustomed to 
ecclesiastical processions to be much moved, for we read the city 
only gave the Boy Bishop ten shillings, while outside he got £5 10s. 
He travelled with a Seneschal or Master of the Ceremonies, several 
singers, of whom we know thename of John of Bainton, anda 
servant. The important part played by John may be estimated 
from this, that out of the takings the preacher got 2s. 1d. while the 
singer got 10s. Besides the payment in money the officiants were 
regaled with abundant meals, of which the accounts may still be 
read, and in these days of high prices a few extracts showing the 
cost of things in 1396 may be of interest, e.g., two ducks cost 4d., 12 
chickens half-a-crown or 23d. each, three dozen fieldfares cost 19d., 
the fuel cost three half-pence, while the cook was rewarded with 
sixpence. 


Certainly we should say that John of Bainton and his compan- 
ions had quite a good time, and as their visits included one to the 
Countess of Northumberland at Wressle Castle, they were brought 
into contract with influential people who might offer to take a good 
looking boy with a good voice into their house as page, and then 
the road to fame and fortune was open. 


As to the value of the Boy Bishop’s ministrations to those who 
heard them we have no means of judging. As to the value of the 
performance on the boys themselves, a great authority on education 
has written as follows: “In the middle ages children were taught 
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the facts of religion in a way at once impressive and lasting, and it 
may be doubted if the youth of later times have any clearer appre- 
hension of Bible history and doctrine than had the youth of the 
middle ages. They may not have been able to read and write, but 
they knew how to live and to glorify God, as well as many who 
havetacquired those arts. The iradition may have been at fault, 
but the result produced was as abundant in happiness and good 
works as the most ardent lover of humanity could wish.” 


The upholders of women’s rights will be glad to read that the 
girls were not quite left out in the cold in the matter of these childish 
observances. Little girls were dressed up in ecclesiastical robes to 
read prayers on Innocents’ Day, and though an Archbishop denounced 
the practice, yet popular opinion was too strong for him and the 
girls held their ground. 


Henry VIII by proclamation in 1541 abolished the practice of 
electing a Boy Bishop, much to the regret of the people, who were 
thus deprived of their most popular show. However, the import- 
ance of boys’ services has revived in these days in the persons, not 
of boy bishops, but of boys who have good voices. It was said the 
only thing which could bring Queen Victoria and Prince Albert to 
St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, was when the solo in the anthem was 
sung by a certain chorister, and the late Rev. R. Brown Borthwick 
declared that a good solo boy filled All Saints’ Church, Scarborough, 
better than a good preacher. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


Tue RAVENSPURN CRoss. 


things in our generation.” Apart from wars, we have seen 

big combines in banking and shipping, big commercial 
ventures like “ Harrods” and “Selfridges,” and big fortunes piled 
up. There is another side to this, and that is the troubles and in— 
conveniences of our time are as nothing to the past. We have 
lamented over the influenza epidemic, ‘but, compared with the 
Black Death or the Great Plague, it was what a headache is to a 
raging fever. Thesea makes its depredations still, and we hear of a 
fall of cliff or a landslide, but these are not to be named in the same 
day as when the sea washed away into nothingness the most 
flourishing towns of the Humber. Into absolute nothingness as far 
as their sites are concerned, but we have a few relics of them, such 
as the mention of their names in Acts of Parliament, in the 
Chronicles of Meaux Abbey, in Shakespeare’s plays, and in the 
Ravenspurn Cross, still preserved in a garden at Hedon. 


A PUBLIC man has lately been speaking on the “bigness of 


A favourite piece for recitation with school children is Byron’s 
“Isles of Greece.” In it he refers to the fact that Delos rose out of 
the sea, legend saying that this was at the command of Jupiter 
to provide a home for his lady-love, Leda, and a birthplace for her 
children Apolloand Diana. We whoin this part of Yorkshire have seen 
Sunk Island come into existence, have no need to invent tales about 
the loves of gods and goddesses to account for such things, as the 
mere process of the silting up of the sand and gravel of the Humber 
is the prosaic, if less romantic cause of it. Such a cause was at work 
about the time of the Norman Conquest, and on the newly formed 
land which thus rose above the waves, it is not difficult to account 
for a ship having stranded. Some adventurous individual took 
up his abode on this sandy island, and soon was doing a good 
trade by selling food and drink to merchants and sailors. It would 
seem his Christian name was Peter, and he lived at a time 
when everyone received a surname either from his place of abode, or 
from his occupation, or from his personal appearance or peculiarities. 
Probably we should have called him Peter-on-the-Island, but we 
think our fathers chose better by calling fhim Peter-at-Sea. Our 
islander was for the time being the only man in South-East York- 
shire who had his home “at sea,” and consequently was the only 
man to whom that designation was likely to be given. 
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Peter-at-Sea was an enterprising man, and it is no wonder that 
he prospered. Also it isno wonder that his success made neighbours 
jealous. It was about the year 1290 when our Edward I was on the 
throne that the people of Grimsby brought his conduct to the notice 
of the King. It seems that he was not content to wait for customers 
to come to him to buy bread and beer, but he actually sent out boats 
to interview the captains of the ships which were making for 
Grimsby and directed them to Ravenser, thus not only finding 
purchasers for his bread and beer, but also becoming himself the 
purchaser of their merchandise. This was so much to the dis- 
advantage of Grimsby that the loss to that town was put at £500 
ayear. It will be remembered that our Edward the First earned 
for himself the title of “the English Justinian” (after that just and 
upright Emperor), so it is no wonder that he acted on the principle 
of “a fair field and no favour,’ and allowed the Ravenser merchants 
to enjoy such trade as they could secure. 


The fame of such a merchant as Peter-at-Sea was sure to spread, 
and one of the family of the de la Poles wassent to him to learn his 
business. The de la Poles removed to Hull and prospered to such 
an extent that their loans to Edward III seem almost fabulous. 
However, our business is not with them, but with Ravenser, and 
beyond saying that the de la Poles owned lands there, we pass on 
to the fortunes of that place. The relative positions of Ravenser 
and Hull may be judged by this. When a town was granted a 
charter it paid a fine according to its circumstances. Well, 
Edward I granted a charter to both towns at one time and while 
Hull paid only £66, Ravenser paid £300. In the Parliament of 
1304 we find four towns in East Yorkshire each returning two mem- 
bers, and these were Hull, Scarborough, Beverley and Ravenser. 


We find that in the reign of Edward Il Ravenser suffered much 
from the depredations of Dutch pirates. Strict truth obliges us to 
confess that the merchants of Holland equally complained of the 
depredations of English pirates. The matter was important enough 
to engage the attention of Parliament. A greater proof of 
Ravenser's prosperity we find in the war between Edward II and 
Scotland, when it was required to furnish two ships of war, and not 
to sell victuals to any but to the King’s army in Scotland. 


We all know the words about tide in the affairs of men which 
leads to fortune. The fortunes of Ravenser had been entirely a 
matter of tides, and now they began to turn the other way. It was 
in the year 1346 we read about the inundations which flooded the 
town, and frightened away the merchants to such an extent 
that those who remained were no longer able to bear the taxes 
imposed on the town. No less than 145 buildings had been carried 
away by the sea, and the church which used to be worth £50 a year 
to its patrons now brought in nothing. 
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We who live on the East Coast know only too well what 
happens after the depredations of the sea. The roads which ran 
near the sea are set further back, and at Kilnsea no less than two 
churches have been engulfed by the waves, but each time a new 
church has been built on a site which seemed to be safer. _We may 
imagine the same fate followed the Ravenser Cross, and at the time 
when Henry IV. landed at Ravenser Spurn in 1399 the old town had 
been completely washed away, and as far as we know the sole 
inhabitant of the tongue of land we call Spurn Point, was a hermit 
named Matthew Danthorpe. He met the new king and his retinue 
on their landing and craved his permission to complete the hermit- 
age and chapel which he had begun to build, and for which on the 
very next day the king granted his royal license. The hermit’s 
place was taken by another hermit and some of us may think that 
his petition to be allowed to build a lighthouse was a wiser move 
than to build an hermitage. The lighthouse has been succeeded by 
* another which still lights the ships making for the Humber, and the 
Cross which is said to have marked the very spot where Henry IV. 
landed was moved first to Kilnsea, where the sea again threatened 
it, but is now happily quite safe in a garden at Hedon. 
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